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Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 


Representatve and assistant of LAMPERTI. 

New York, 138 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 
South 18th Street. Summer residence, Dresden, 
Germany. 

“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my only representa- 
tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to study with 
me to be prepared by her.’ 

_ Dresden, Sedanstrasse 17. % 3 LAMP E RTI. 


AL BERTO LAU RENCE, 


155 East 18th Street, New York. 
The voice formed and developed; the art of sing- 
ing taught; method after the purest Italian schools; 
a bad voice made good, true and beautiful. 


HENRY T FLECK, 


Conductor Haarlem Philharmonic Society of the 
City of New_York. 
Address: 112 West r2sth Street, New York. 


Miss NORA MAYNARD G REEN, 
Vocal Teacher. 
“NEW STUDIO”: 403 Fifth Ave., New York. 














MAX KNI’ r EL-TREUMANN, 


BARITONE. 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 
Carnegie Hall, Room 837. 
101 West 86th Street, New York. 


EMILIO BELARI, eo 


Professor Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
118 West aa h Street, New York. 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 


Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 
Studio: 251 Fifth Avenue, Mondays and Thursdays. 
Residence and address: 
417 West 23d Street, Ne w York. 


MR. WHITNE Y COOMBS, 


(C iad of the Holy Communion). Organ les- 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt's finest 
instruments. 
church music and the training of boys’ voices. 

Address: 49 West zoth Street, New York. 


Mail address: 


TOM KARL. 


Private Vocal Instruction and Director Operatic 
Department, Academy of Dramatic Arts. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall. 


Mr. JOSEPH B. ZELLMAN, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 

Director of the Vocal Department of the Mollen- 
hauer Conservatory of Music, 320 Lenox Avenue; 
Teacher of Bertha Frobisher, contralto; Frances 
Scooler, soprano, and many other singers now 


prominent. 
Brooklyn Studio: Wissner Hall. 


M ME. OGDEN C RANE, 

VOICE CULTURE. 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
3 East 14th Street, New York. — 





_ Studio g3 





pees and Sole onabtea tg io 
New Method of Musical Stenography 
and Development of the French Method of 
ousseau-Galin-Paris-Chevé, 
“Sight Singing and Ear Training.’ 
yor-2 Carnegie Hall. 48 Lefferts Place, Brooklyn. 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 


DU DLEY BUCK, JR., 


Vocai_ Instruction. 
Permanent address: Carnegie Hall, New York City. 
Address from May 12 to October 1: 
43 Se hmidt Building, Davenport, Ia. 


RICHARD ARN( ILD, 


n on the Violin—Solo Violinist. 
208 8 E ast 61st Street, New York. 


Instructior 


WALTER HENRY HAL :: 


Conductor Oratorio Society, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Organist and Choirmaster 
St. James’ Church, New York. 
For terms for conducting, adc iress St James’ 
Church, M adison Ave and 71st St., New Yo rk. 


ARNOL D VOLPE, 


SOLO VIOLINIST AND COMPOSER. 
Graduated with highest honors at the St. Peters- 
burg Imperial Conservatory (during Rubinstein’s 
direction) Concerts, Ensemble, Instruction. 
Studio: 1208 Fifth Avenue, _New York. 


L AU RA D. MOORE, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
39 East soth Street, New York. 


CORNE LIA DYAS 
PIANIS T. 


Piano Lessons. 39 East Twenty-first St., New York. 


EUGENE A. BERNST EIN, 


Pianist. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION. 
Studio: 160 East 7oth Street, New York. 


THE H. W. GREENE STUDIOS. 


Prano, THEORY AND SIGHT SINGING, 
489 Fifth Avenue, opp. New Library site, 
NEW YORK. 


D’ANGEL O BERG H 


L [ILLIE 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. ; 
Graduates (with Diploma) pemaptoed positions. 
SCHOLARS 
Pupils introduced Paris, 1900. " Address 





Special advantages for the study of | 





New York Studios: The Albany, B’dway and 52d St. 





MISS ADELINA HIBBARD anp 
CONCERTS AND MUSICALES, 


Studio: 1672 Broadway, New York City. 





Mr. C H: ARLES LEE TRACY. 
Mr. THEODOR A. HOECK, 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 

Certificated teachers of the 
METHOD and Ensemble Pianists. 

Carnegie Hall, New York City. 





Studios: 


MAX BENDHEIM, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
332 West 56th Street, New York City 


PAUL TIDDEN, 
PIANIST. 
314 East 1sth Street, New York 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 


WM. H. RIEGER, 
PTENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 
GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PL 


ANO and COMPOSITION. 
1 West 104th Street, New York. 


Address: 


CHARLES HEINROTH, 
Organist Church of the Ascension. 
With the National Conservatory. 
Instruction: Organ and Harmony. 
12 West 11th Street, New York 








Stcnor FILOTEO G RECO, 


rhe Art of Singing 


Studio: 51 West 35th Street, New York. 


M. THEODOR BJORKSTEN anp 
Mme. TORPADIE BJORKSTEN, 


INSTRUCTORS IN SINGING. 
New Studios: Carnegie Hall, New York. 


PE RRY AVERIL L—Banrrone, 


Opera—Oratorio—-Concert 
; and Vocal Instruction 
220 Central Park South, New York. 


CHARLES PALM, 


Musical Director and Soloist, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart 
Address: 280 St. Nicholas Avenue, corner 124th 


Street, New York. 


MARIE SE Y M¢ YU R BISSE L we 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Pupils prepared for 
Church, Concert and Oratorio. 
Studio: 133 East 16th Streeet, New York 


Por. F. oa AND Mrs. M. KIRPAL, 


Flushing Conservatory of Music 
Vocal and Instrumental 
42 North Prince Street, Flushing, L. I. 
New York Studio: 2 West sad Street. 


PAUL WIALLARD, 
Officier d’Académie of France. 
VOICE CULTURE 
French and English Répertoire 
489 Fifth Avenue 


HE YWOOD WINTE RS, 


Vocal Teacher, Choir Director 
Baritone Soloist for Concerts and Recitals, or 
with Soprano Soloist or Quartet Pupils placed 
in choir, when capable (moderate salary), for ex- 
perience 
Studio: 


New Studios: 


98 Fifth Ave., Rooms 3 and 4, New York 


GEORGE SWEE T, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








J. HARRY WHE ELER, 


Voice Production and the Art of Singing 
Voices educated strictly in the Italian School. 
Studio: 8&1: Fifth Ave., corner 16th St., New York 
Director of the vocal department at Chautauqua 

during July and August. 


Mr. EDMU ND SE VE RN, 


Violin, Composition, Ensemble, 


Mrs. EDMUND SEVERN, 
Piano and Voice 
Studio: 131 West 56th Street, New York 
“Severn Trio.” 


ENRICO DUZENSI, 
OPERA TENOR. 
Will accept pupils for Voice Culture; good voice 
cultivated per contract; Italian method. 
145 East 83d Street, near Lexington Ave. 


CARL C. MULLER, 

Translator of “Sechter’s Fundamental Harmonies.’ 
Author of “Tables for Harmonic Exercises.’ 
Teacher of Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint and 

Composition. 1291 Lexington Ave., New York. 





P. MORRILL, 
VOCAL TEACHER. 
The Chelsea, 222 West 23d Street, New York 


Mrs. L. 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 

Complete musical education given to students 


from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors 


MRS. HORTENSE HIBBARD-HOWARD. 


INSTRUCTION IN VOICE AND PIANO. 


LESCHETIZKY 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 
VOICE CULTURE. SKILL OF SINGING. 
159 West 4sth Street, 
New York. 


Mrs. “HE L EN BOICE - 
HUNSICKER, 
SOPRANO. 
Song Recitals, Oratorio and Concert. 
121 West 42d Street, New York 


. T DERCV 
RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Concert Organist and Accompanist 
Organ Lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, 
corner Fifth Ave. and 29th Street. ; 
Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York. 


Mr. LEO KOFLER, 
Voice Culture. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. Paul’s Chapel, 
Trinity Parish, New York. Author of “The Art 
of Bre: — ” Address by mail, 29 Vesey Street 


Mr. TC \WNSEND H. FELLOWS 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Oratorio, Concert and Church Repertoire 
Studio: 501 and 502 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, 
Instruction in Piano and Theory of Music 
Studio for non-resident pupils: Steinway Hall 
Personal address: 318 East 150th Street, New York. 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 

Voice Culture and the art of Singing. Studio 
(and invariable address): Carnegie Hall, New York. 
New York season, October 23. 1899, to May 1, 1900. 
Kansas City, Mo., season, May 16 to August 16, 
1900 (Pepper Building) 


HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Violin School 

Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing 

Residence and Studio: : 

535 W ashington Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y 





JEANNE 


WILLIAM H. BARBER, 


Concert Pianist—Instruction. 
Studio: Steinway Ha 


New York 


ACCOMPANIST 
Instruction—Piano, Organ, Harmony 
With THe Musicat Courier : 
Secretary-Treasurer New York State M. T. A 
Residence-Studio | 
| 
| 
| 


RIESBERG, | 


954 8th Ave., corner 56th Street, New York 


BENNETT, 
Instructor in Voice Building and the Art of 
Singing 
Teacher of Mme. Genevra Johnstone Bishop and 
many other talented vocalists 
Studio: 827 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 
Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
118 West 44th Street, New York 


the Voice. 


Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING, 
SOPRANO 
Concerts, Recitals, Musicals, Oratorio | 
Address 11 Fifth Avenue, New York 


. B. HAWLEY, 
Composer, Conductor. VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Special training for Concert, Oratorio and 
Church Choir ’ 
Studio: 251 Fifth Ave., corner 28th St., New York 


SAMUEL MOYLE, 

BASSO CANTANTE 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales, Voice Culture 
Italian Method. Tone Placing and Reparation a 


specialty. Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue, New York 


INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, 

179 East 64th Street, New York. 
Wa. M. Semnacuer, Director 

Thorough Instruction in al! branches of Music 

The natural Piano Method and a practical course | 

for teachers a specialty 


NATIONAL 


VOICE CULTURE. | 
Musical Art Department of Adelphi College, Dr. 
Henry G. Hanchett, Director 
Residence-Studio and Address 
764 Greene Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Pupils prepared for Church, Concert, Oratorio 
138 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Monday and Thursday Afternoons. 


Mrs. HERY SMOCK BOICE, | 


SERRANO VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York. 


eee need 1 
Conducted by EMILIA BENIE DE SERRANO | 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO. 


Teachers of Charlotte Maconda, Fannie Francisca. , 


Th 

ARONE, 
Graduate of Florenza_d’Arona’s | 

Special Teachers’ Course; Vocal Instruction 
Studio: 1219 M =e Ave., New York | 


MARK M. FC NAR( FF, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION 
References: Adolf Brodsky, Henry Schradieck 


Alex. Lambert, H. E. Crehbiel. 
152 East 86th Street, New York. 


C. DB. tea 
BARITONE. 
Concert, Oratorio and Church. 


Instruction—Stockhausen Method. 
10 East 16th Street, New York. 








ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 


Vocal Instruction. 
The Strathmore, Broadway and s2d Street, 
New York. 


Mr. AND Mrs. THEO. J. 
Vocal Instruction 
151 East 62d Street, New York. 


TOEDT, 


Home Studio: 





HARRIET VIC TORINE W 
Vocal Instruction 
ers’ Course. Eight years pupil of that 


famous maestra, Paris 
41 East 2oth Street 


Address 
J. ELDON HOLE, 
rENOR 


Vocal Instructor Convent St. Elizabeth. 


days, 51 117th St., cor. Madison Ave., N. 


CHRISTINE ADLER, 
CONTRALTO. 
Oratori and Musicales 


cal Ins truction 


41 M: adison Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Concert, 


LENA DORIA DEVINE, 


Vocal Instruction 
Representative - rng 
of the methods « ar 
FRANCESCO LAMPER 
136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


us master, 
] 


FRANCIS (¢ \RRIE R, 
BARITONE, 
Concert and Oratori 
18 East 22d Street, New York 
Direction of Remington Squire 





Miss EMMA HOWSON, 





PRIMA DONNA 
Royal Italian and English Opera Co 
Lamperti Method Absolutely Taught 
luesd al ‘ridays »%6 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Miss EMMA THURSBY 


Will receive a limited number of pupils 
Carnegie Hall, New York 
Receiving days at studio, Monday and Wednesday. 


ocal Studio: 605 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, 


Accompanist and Musical Direct 


he 
STYLE, REPERTOIRE, FINISH, 

VOCAL CULTURE. 

836 Lexington Ave., or address MustcaL Courier 


ARTHUR VOORHIS, 
Concert Pianist—Instruction 

104 Clifton Place, ] ty, N. J 
Chickering Ha New York 


NEW YORK MUSICAL 
CADEMY, 

MAX WERTHEIM, Director 
139 West 23d Street 
rhoroug! and = systematic t 
branches of music, from beginning t 


artistic pertectior 


ruction in all 
highest 





ADELE LEWING, 


Concert Pianiste and Teache 


MME. 


futhorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 
Special Summer ~woelle for it of town Teachers. 
Address Care Steinway Ha I 
East 73d Street, New York 
EATRICE MOCS, 
SOPRANO. INSTRUCTION 
MME. LOUISE FINKEL’S METHOD 


West Thirty-third Street, New York 
Mondays and Thursdays 


Miss MINNIE TOPPING, 
Pupil of H. M. Field, Carrefio, Mart 
De Pachmann 
Concert Pianist and Instr mn 
527 Putnam Av., Brooklyn, or care Mus cal Courier 


n Krause, 


\UGUST WALTHER, 
INSTRUCTION 
Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint, Form, 


Instrumentation 
601 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Mr. EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
251 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Summer Course 


MISS GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 
PIANIST. 
Piano Instruction, Leschetizky Method 
Studio: 836 Carnegie Hall, New York 


SARAH KING PECK, 
SOPRANO 
Concerts and Oratorio. 
55 West 85th Street, New York. 


M. PARSON PRICE, 
VOICE CULTURE. 
8 East 17th Street, New York. 
“I confidently state that Mr. Price’s knowledge 
of the voice, male and female, and his style of 
singing, entitle him to a high rank among teach- 
ers.’—Manvuet Garcia. 


ETMORE, 


Graduate of the Florenza d’Arona Special Teach- 


lone Production and Singing, Mondays and Thurs- 
Y. 
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MeTROPOLITAN (COLLEGE OF Music 


Of the University of the State of New York. 
21 East 14th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 





SCHOOL OF APPLIED MUSIC, 


M. E. PALMER, Treasurer. 


Leading Members of the Faculty: 


ALBERT Ross PARSONS, EB. PRESSON MILLER, 
HARRY ROWE SHELLEY, W. FP. SHERMAN, 
KATE S. CHITTENDES, Louts SCHMIDT. 


Residence Department: 66 West 96th St. 


Muze. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
The Strathmore, 
Broadway and gad Street, New York. 











Paris. 


SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 


ler Regisseur de la Scéne de l'Opéra Comique. 


Stage Practice. In Cast. 
43 cue des Martyrs, Paris. 











DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric, declamation, lsaguages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 


Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 


ge rue St. Petersbourg 


MonSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
Pane Playing ow Theory. M. Paicke 
16 yy te. Vietor Hugo. Paris. 


FOR THE EXPOSITION. 
La Villa Violette. 





west Ee 





Trocadero. 
@rue Raynouard. Mme. Fiessinger. 
Assortment of Rooms. Gardens. Excellent Table. 
Three minutes’ walk from Exposition Grounds. 


Mae. ED. COLONNE, | 


PROFESSEUR DE CH 
GOECIALYS & PURE FRENCH ‘SCHOOL 
RENCH DICTIO 
a rue de Berlin, ——_ 


MR. CHARLES DE BERIOT, 


PROFESSEUR DE PIANO. 
Classes Superieures au Conservatoire. 
19 rue Flaochat. 1g rue du Mail-Erard. 
1 rue Duphot. Ecole Niedermeyer, Paris. 


Mite. MARGUERITE MARTINI, 


Professeur de Chant. Special Classes 
in Mime (silent acting) and in Mise-en-Scéne. 
87 rue St. Lazare, Paris. 








Mug. MARIE ROZE, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 


37 rue Jou 
Chaussée d’Antin Paris. 
Mise-en-scéne. semble practice in caste on 
stage. 





MLLE. KIKINA, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, 
Ancienne Eléve de MARCHESI, 
reo Av de Villiers, Paris. 


JULIANI, 
48 rue Fortuny, Parc Moncean. 
Professeur de Chant. Concert, Oratorio, Opera 
Theatre in Studio. 


MME. FRANK, 
201 Faubourg St. Honoré. 
French Diction, Conversation, Yersin Chart. 
MME. IDA LURIG, 
PROFESSEUR DE ae. 
French— 


Ital 
of German Songs end Orati Oratorio. 
ae (Trocadero) 5 rue Pétrarche, Paris. € 





MISS ANNA MILLER WOOD, 
Teacher of Singing, 


In San Francisco, Cal. 
Care SHERMAN, CLay & Co, —July to November. 


165 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





W. A. HOWLAND, 
BASSO CANTANTE. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instructios. 
: Steinert Building, Boston, Mass., 





PROFESSOR OF FRENCH. 


Special Method for foreigners. 
MLLE. MARIE FOURNAISE, 
American reference 29 Boulevard de Batignolles. 


FOR THE EXPOSITION, 
PRIVATE PENSION or APARTMENTS, with 
board. 


or without 
Close to Avenue du Bois de Boulogne. 
minutes from tramway and omnibus. 
ent 


Five 


MME. VITEAU PAUL. 


one pe me ed de l'Opéra Comique.) Soloists de la 
Société des certs du Conservatoire et Concerts 
yal Voice" Lessons. Class or Private, Monsieur 
Viteau Paul, Litérateur. French Grammar and Litera- 
ture, Class or Private. 55 Rue de Prony (Parc Monceau), 
Paris 





Mme. FLORENZA p’ARONA, 


20 rue Clement Marot, 
Professeur de Chant Voice Placement, 
Répertoire. Four Languages, 

Mise-en-scéne. 


French School, 
14 Rue Taitbout, PARIS. 


Special Classes in CONVERSATION 
and PRONUNCIATION. 
Entrée 1 Franc Each Person. 











CLARA E. MUNGER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Park Street, 


aa Boston. 





Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Peel of Steinert Hall, 
Della Sedie, Paris. Boston 





Muze. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
1494 Tremont Street, 





Faelten Pianoforte School, 
Cerl Faeiten, Director. 
Summer course of Lecture Lessons and Re- 
citals for Music Teachers in July, 1900. Full 

particularsgon application. 
162 Boylston Street, Boston. 


PRISCILLA WHITE, 


VOCAL TEACHER. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 





FRANK MORSE, 
Vocal Training for Soloists and Teachers, 
Room 30 Steinert Hall. 


JOHN D. BUCKINGHA M, 


Artistic Piano Playing taug 
Room 29 Steinert rail, Boston. 


ial 


New York. 
Ernst H. Bauer, 


Solo Violinist and Teacher; also Theory and 


Pleasant ‘St, Worcester, Mass 





armony. 
Graduate of the Roya! High School in Berlin. 
130 BAST 56th STREET, NBW YORK. 





ELSIE RAY EDDY, 


SOPRANO. 
Church, Concert, Song Recitals. Programs 
arranged for Musicales. 
272 Clifton Place, Brooklyn; or Room 709, 105 


East 22d Street, New York. 


HOWARD BROCKWAY, 


Com - Pianist. 
Pupils received 2. peo, rt Pianc 


erpretatio 
Studio: 817-818 o Caraeake Hall, Rew York 


IDA BRANTH | 2 


SOLO VIOLINISTE, 


Concerts, Musicales, &e. 


Saenger Pupil) 




















London, England. 
THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


Principal, WILLIAM H. CUPSINGS, Esq. 
Established by the Cerporation of London, 1880. 
All branches of Music, Elocution and L 
—— A bt + Sogn 
imyrovisatios, ccompan 
Sight Readin (inatramental, Chora, Orche heseral 
Operatic — | hamber Music Classes. 
studies at greatly reduced rates. Stbeterehips 
prises, &c., given. 
Pees from £: 118. 6d. to £4 148. 6d. per term 
of twelve weeks. 











ees 


Stef of Professors. Over 5.900 students 
Resident > 4 Superintendent. rospectus and 
‘ull particulars of the Secretary. 


By order of the Comanittee, 
HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 


Victoria Embankment, London, E. C. 





Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 

and the Asthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the 


Guildhall School of Music, 
«4 Tredowwr Read, Earl's Court, & W., Londen 





MME. MORIANI, 


Private Academy for Voice Training amd Schoo! 
or Opera. Complete Training for Voice, Style and 
he Different Repertoires. 

Madame Moriani, in consequence of tee great 
vwamber of applications received, has now estan 
ished | manently in London. 

4 Consultations (private and classes) 
oe terms ot particulars write to 
Madame Moriani, 
a7 Upper Baker Street, N. W 


Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 




















INSTRUCTION. eentifie Voice Trising for fer Singers, Speakers 
183 West 87th Street “18 Eant’s Ceat tenn Sevanz, Lexseon, 5. W. 
NEW YORK. 
aaa | Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
pa. 2m Academy 7 ~ eee Development of 
ianoforte aying. 
Mr “ M FIELD Patroa and Honorary Examiner, M. Papsaswsx. 
oom ® For prospectus opr to the , 
PIANIST, a. Clifto , Maida Hill, w 
Of Leipzig, Germany, ——— ——— 
mu sccert ponte forthe | Miss JESSIE MARY BECKMAN 
August at 105 Gloucester VOICE CULTURE. 
aoe, Caren, CoNeee Studio: No. ra1g Carnegie Hall, New York 
Canada. 











(Caneda.) 


Music, Elocation, Languages. 


School of Eleeution, Able Faculty. 


TORONTO CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
Dr. EDWARD FISHER, Musica. Director. 
Affiliated with the University of loronte and with Irinity University. 


Oldest and Largest Music School and Strongest Faculty in Canada. 
Artists’ and Teachers’ Graduating Courses, Scholarships, Diplomas, Certificates, Medals, Eto 


Attendance 1081 last season. 


Tuition, Board and other expenses are one-third less than in the largest cities. 


CALENDAR and ®YLLABUS sent free 





The Mason & Risch Piano Co. , ws. 


32 King Street, West, TORONTO. 


sole agents for CHICKERING PIANOS, 
VOCALIONS and PIANOLAS. 


Manufacturers of HIGH GRADE PIANOS and | 


Toronto, 


MRS. H. W. PARKER, 


Mr. —— TANDY, Tenor, 


Oratorio and Coneert. 
MISS LOUISE TANDY, Soprano. 
Concert and Oratorio. 
Pupils reecived at the Conservatory of Music, 
Canada. 





SOPRANO. 
Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals. , 
Address: Toronto Conservatory of Music 








J. MELVII.LE HORNER, 
BARITONE. 
Recital, Concert, Oratorio. 
170 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 








MME. ROBINSON DUFF, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
4 rue de la Renaissance l’'Alma, Paris. 


FRENCH PRONUNCIATION, 
PHONO-TONIQUE METHOD. SPECIAL 





ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 


OCAL THACHER. ee 

it 
1494 Tremon' ~~ 
Mme. AXELINE pe BERG-LOFGREN 


Teacher of Singin 





FOR poet peak ks Pernice: Singing. 
§ rue eaiuae’ Pett, Fier Pereire, Paris. 


Viardot- Bhoens Method. 


Studio: 149a Tremont St. 


Claviers Rented and Soild on Easy Terms. 


Yous FROM THAT NERVE-WEARING 
PRACTICE THAT MAKES THEM 
NEIGHBORS Feet THAT PIANO PLAYING IS 
A NUISANCE INSTEAD OF A 
DELIGHT. 
YOUR FROM THE WEAR THAT DE- 
PIANQ PRECIATES ITS VALUE. 
FROM EXHAUSTIVE DEMANDS 
OFFERS RELIEF TO YOUR IN PAYING FOR LESSONS BY 
P THE OLD WAY OF GETTING AT 
SSE Results. 
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UR Productions of the present year are 
_the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical 
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(Continued from last week.) 
A USTRIA is not opened yet, beyond a noble 
which seems a miniature of that « 


Hungary opened with a fine exhibition of jewelry bor- 


Staircase 


i the Grand Opera 


rowed and brought over by the most infinite pains, pa- 
tience and at great expense, to represent the art of the 
that the 
It seems a most pecul- 


country in direction. Even royal galleries lent 


of their treasures for the occasion 
this, the 
proper light on a state occasion. I 


iar devotion to placing of one’s country in its 


confess I cannot un 


derstand it. The daily happiness of the greatest number 


of people in a nation seems to me to be the only thing 


national worth being proud of. Do exhibits logically 
represent the happiness of a nation 

After Italy, Belgium has the most attractive of the 
pavillions. It is dark brown, fluted and church-like. King 


Leopold figures im statue form. Monaco is brilliantly 


decorated on its walls and spacious balcony ceilings 
evidently molded after Napoleon’s tomb, 
It has the air of be 


Our building 


iS not impressive or representative 


ing crowded or squeezed back. Then it is bare, glaring 


It 


unsym 


It 


white seems new and square and somewhat 


pathetic Perhaps it is not finished as to decoration 


is still closed to visitors 
cheapest, most common and 


Fngland’s is the homeliest 


inartistic of all 


the foreign buildings. It is hopelessly un 
interesting 

Greece 
gerbread 
Arab buildings are charming 


Our 


Norway and Sweden, gin 


The Moorish 


is in blue and white 


color and very attractive and 


entire section is devoted to French exposition 


quite outside of the Beaux Arts. The outside decoration: 
not yet completed, make one feel that it was well that Italy 
put on its good clothes to come up here. Yet the effect 
is wholly different. The coquette and the comedienne are 
in every inch of the expression of the French work. The 
art is new, modern and like us of to-day, that of Italy old 
and classic and like the Bible. It is most curious the 
difference in the expression of the art of the two coun 


The minute you enter the Italian building you feel 


tries 

as if you had taken your corsets off Everything more 
mellow and real. There is so much corset and mirror tn 
everything French. It is a supple enough effect, but the 


lines are always intense. Both are wonderfully effective. 
but so different 

The beautiful, spacious wood-paved street between the 
the leading to the 
Alexandre bridge, will be 
of that 


The machinery buildings are simply bewildering in 


French exhibit, 


the mo&t attractive promenade 


exhibit proper and 
section 
ex 
tent and promise. Colored escutcheons near the roofs of 
all the buildings make a most tasteful and effective feature 
of the decoration 

In the Exposition department proper, 
is dropped and all 
as many different 


the sentimental 
comical 


languages, 


becomes somewhat Forty- 


nive nations in costumes, 
thoughts and feelings, all on their knees before packing 
boxes, in all states of half opened confusion, like so many 
multi-colored peddlers at a fair opening their kits. Such 
a sight as it is! Even the which the 


gocds of different countries are packed is a sight in itself 


! various manners in 


fraught with interest and suggestion. 
Most and 


Americans. 


business-like, apt of all these are the 


They seem so quiet and silent, only speaking 


quiet 


when absolutely necssary and without gesture or facial 
expression 
I seems so curious to see Americans in work costume 


and at work and in office clothes, seeing everything and 


looking at nothing. It is a strange sensation, seeing and 





hearing one’s own people after having been abroad so 
long. They possess a curious, drawing sort of an interest 
as of objects or associations of an unfinished dream 
The made—the 
men. 
Tiffany and Gorham are first in the field, gold and silver 


American men’s clothes seem so well 


too 

elegance all about them. Beyond some huge pens big 
rolls of paper, pretty stationery and some queer looking 
little else to be seen yet in 
York 


earn 


there is 
A superb colored window from New 


electrical apparatus, 


our section 

is in place, at which two Europea rere looking 

lace, z suropeans were ng 

estly, saying it was astonishing how such could come from 
there 

4 feature worth remarking is the arrangement of our 

It is extremely attrac 


flags everywhere by French hands 
tive and suggestive to us as decoration We should be 


grateful to them 
our printing and newspaper 


United 
This is a most curi 


An interesting building is 


establishment, where the miracles of States jour 


nalism will be shown to the natives 


ous building in itself. It is situated upon a piece of treed 


ground, gotten with difficulty as a supplement, and oi 
which the French said: “You must not cut down a tre 
remember. Your supplement is no good to you, you see.” 

“What's the reason it isn’t?” said Uncle Sam, smiling 
quietly, and that was all he said 


But he whittled out several fine round pillars, hollow 


inside, and put one around each tree, leaving the branches 
stem or 


as a mushroom over a 
of 


spread out over the top 


umbrella opened over the handle A glass was then 


placed over the space between, leaving the branches on the 


outside So now when summer comes our journalists 


will be sheltered in a bower of beauty and verdure, while 


we have the credit of putting up some classic pillars in a 


purely commercial building 


The decoration is of old gold and red. Big, mysterious 


packing cases, clearly marked in English, fill 
Monmouth, IIl., in uniform and 


the building 


and a nice little boy from 


smiles, is already installed at the door 


The moving platform is a curious apparatus, some say 


of American invention 

It surrounds the grounds, while in them. It is high as 
trees, leaving the little electric railroad which serves a 
similar purpose to peep through under it 

It consists of three “sidewalks” alongside each ther 


one not moving at all, another moving slowly, a third mov 
The 


descent by ordinary stairways 


ing quickly mount to 


the 


them is made over slanting 
boards They roll in 
a threshing machine 


essantly, and make a noise like 


The trick is to geteon and off of these moving platforms 


skillfully As in all other feats of skill, concentration 
faith and practice are the essentials of a graceful perform 
ance You concentrate your will upon the fact of not 


walking when you put your foot upon the board, and faith 
That is all. If 


tells you it wil! be all right if you do that 


you go to walking you are sure to stumble and stagger 
Stepping off is a similar operation, only it is necessary to 
face the direction in which the thing is moving There are 


poles, like churn staffs, at intervals to aid in the movement 


There should be seats upon the platform The ride is 
long, and many people who make it have already walked 
miles 

The bird’s eye view of the arrangement of the bulidings 
which one gets from this platform is one of the satisfac 


tions of the place 
The price of is supposed to be a franc, but this 


figure is barometric, varying with time, place of purchase, 
the it- of 


entry 


days, color of mustache of man who sells lots 


things. Many attractions within are extra, like the village 
Swiss, for example. But all are not Refreshments, as 
yet, are not excessive, and all people seem disposed, so 
far, to meet the weary traveler half way. (One must be 


careful not to leave the limits of the grounds in looking 
around. ) 
They ought to be amiable after cutting two months off 


the duration of the show. It cannot possibly be in proper 


visiting condition before the last of June 


There is some 


talk of extending it at the other end 

All else pales before the really thrilling and royal artery 
opened up between the Champs Elysées and The Tomb 
No words can do this subject justice. This feature throws 
a new cachet of nobility and grandeur upon the city of 
Paris which she has never known Even the stately 
Champs Elysées has become quite delicate and feminine 
in comparison. 

Besides this, it brings into the foreground the dramatic 
gravity of the Invalides, heretofore hidden in sullen grim 
ness behind the dance lines of the Champs Elysees 

To those who know Paris and are coming here, this is a 
store well worth the crossing to see, even 


rich treat in 


without any other exposition 


PARIS, May 7, 1900. 
As well 


discuss the subject 


Speak seriously of the Exposition! Impossible! 


expect one in the midst of a tempest te 
of cyclones and climatic influence 
can 


Some people may be able to do it, I confess; | do 


nothing but stand aghast in astonishment and awe before 


the spectacle of such profusion of beauty, of grace, of skill, 
of genius—the very flower of the human soul 


I had 


on 


no that such wonderful things were 


in the different 


conception 


going homes of our beautiful world 


no conception whatever. J am overwhelmed by the divine 


in man of all ages, there exposed, and by the astounding 


variety of forms in which that inspiration has taken place 


Besides, who can talk on such a subject? Who dares 
approach with words such worlds of suggestion? Silence 
and tears, and again silence and humble gratitude, seem to 


be of 


marvels 


the only possible means of meeting such an array 


Besides, who knows anything when brought face to face 
before such an accumulation of the working of spirit of all 
nations, as this which exists upon the Exposition grounds? 

Be-ides 
sonal thought or individual opinion upon the mind of an 
of the hand of a God? 


who has the right to superpose or intrude per 


other, before such vast evidence 
Is it 


similate to his own special state of development 


not for each individual to take unto himself, to as 


the educa 
tion offered by such generous concourse of genius, past and 


present ¢ 


Can a person really take on anything grafted upon his 
spirit by one of his own species, and even if he can, should 
he? Should not each one be left to “work out his own 
salvation” according to his own special fitness? Should 
not each individual be left to grow, advance and develop 
by assimilations of his own individuality 

Yes; but those who are not here, who cannot come to 
the feast, who are denied the privilege of actual contact 
with the generous education offered 

That is so. Perhaps later, when things come to seem 
more real, and classification of some kind sets in; when 
the Exposition has come to seem more like a vast harvest 


f the intellect of man, instead of a vast panorama traced 
by the finger of God 

One thing only is clear: that is the instinctive horror and 
indignation experienced betore any suggestion of war 
There are some horrible and shameful testimonies of the 
barbarism of man in the ages, happily growing past, when 
the taking of life was considered glory, and bloodshed 
ravishment, destruction and cannibalism a source of na 
tional pride and triumph 

What a- pity that so much genius has been consecrated 
to the most inhuman of cruelties in the name of the Church 
ind in the name of pdtriotism! 

> > > 

Weather fit for the gambols of the gods of Love upon the 
4 ever since the per g@ day | ery norning wake 
ust as beautiful as the ther v1 ‘ The air is 
like wine, the sun like friendship, life in itself a luxury 

It is a great pity that the material preparations for such 
in event had not been completed before the coming of such 
nature fitness. The harmony is sadly broken by the dread 
ful condition of the city, and even f the Exposition 
which is not yet half ready The. exquisite davs will 
have passed and heat set in before ! mind is freed from 
the material dislocations, as interfering as they are un 
necessary 

About 84.000 persons were upon the grotinds yesterday 
Yet there is not one moment less of wait between the 
omnibuses through the city, not one perceptible change in 
1dministration of city service r facility in any direction, t 
meet the most natural demands of an extra crowd of human 
beings Everything is in just the same tantalizing non 
chalance, an indifference absolute to public opinion, as in 
the ordinary days of the “morte saison,”” which is chroni 
here here is not an additional letter box, an extra hand 
In a post ofhce 1 messenger boy or mvevance There is 
not a single bootblack around the entire wal f the Ex 
position grounds to wipe away the sheet f white dust 
which covers hat, coat and shoes on leaving the gates 
There is as yet no distinct ndicatior either on the 
grounds within, or in the papers without, as to general 
enlightenment and time saving The genera nswer f 
everybody to everything everywhere is, “Oh, ca, je ne sais 
pas!” The consequence is you may waste hours of time 
and endure much wasteful fatigue \ pity, all this, when 
there is so much brains “to do with” in the world 

Americans are desolate over the unnecessary difficulties 
of adjustment. One man bewails the impossibility of get 
ting his materials, which have been in Havre since March! 
And this is May 8! 


to the underlying cause of this hypnotic 


Were I asked 


a> 

condition in organization and administration over here, | 
should refer without any hesitation to the educative pre 
cedures of the country What a veritable joy it would be 
to see a proper system of public school education apy d 
to this lovable, capable, gentle and readily rich race spir 

I should die happy could I ever sce it begur I teel f 
the people such a tender love and solicitude that I drea 
for them the more brutal education of experience T fe 
much for their nature, the result of forcef foreign in 
vasion of habit and idea which while moroving ma 
terially material conditions, will efface and d stort much of 
the original grace and beauty of race t rament 

Fate holds such things in her hand f course, but I 
dream earnestly of better education, the real beautiful 
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“educere,” which is the salvation of the soul of the uni- 
verse. 

Du reste, it is not left for a foreigner to see and feel the 
burden of this ‘‘to-be-desired” in French life. To an ob- 
server the sentiment is in the yeast of all modern thought, 
and bubbles out here and there in the most unexpected 
spots. 

This very morning, in a little story running in one of the 
city papers, mention is made of a boy who has just left the 
“lycee” and stands on the edge of the nest facing life. In 
regard to him these words occur: 

‘The boy had received our grand and munificent educa- 
tion classic, without tasting, without assimilating, without 
admiring it. Corneille had been to him a task, Boileau a 
punishment, Mme. de Sevigne an extra lesson, Bossnet a 
horror. In Homer, the laborious student saw but Greek, 
in the sweet Virgil, the pompous Ovid, but Latin. 

“All the classic beauties, these immortal benedictions 
and consolations, these eternal guides and delights to the 
human soul, which can never be revealed in greater ele- 
gance than at Athens, with more severity than at Rome— 
all these everlasting beauties the boy had rubbed against 
with the black fustian of his lycee uniform, without 
trembling and without loving! 

“In the chefs d’ceuvre of three superb civilizations he 

saw matter for examination—nothing more! 
“~ “Let no one imagine either that this immense error was 
due to his intelligence. By no means. The system of our 
education, and the insipid mechanism of our methods, were 
the cause. The thought of being in turn compelled to pass 
into the ranks of such professorship filled him with horror. 
He was saved, none too soon, from the narrow discipline, 
the reined thought, the traditional organization, and the 
rule of programs as rigid and mechanical as the regula- 
tions of the police!” 

These terms of rebuke I have heard reiterated in all 
forms from the lips of various classes: words accented by 
the appearance of the haggard little boys “crawling their 
way to school,” less through natural “unwillingness” even 
than by the load of the big leather bags under their thin 
little arms; accented again by the abnormally wide di- 
vergence between the exceptional works of greatness in 
science and art in the country, and its universal poverty of 
practical mechanism. 

* * * 

Look! While tracing these lines: it occurs to me, are 
they not in a measure applicable to our universal spirit 
before this “grand and munificent education classic” 

illed Exposition? 

Do we not rub against these “immortal beauties, benedic 
tions and consolations for the human soul” with the 
fustian of narrow and restricted development? Do we not 
touch them “without trembling and without loving?” Do 
we not see in these chefs d’ceuvre of several centuries but 


“ 





matter for surprise, curiosity, self exaltation, or means of 
triumphant rivalry over our fellows? 

Has not the system of our life, the “insipid mechanism” 
of our conventionality, the brutality of our commercial 
selfishness, the perversions and bridles of false thought and 
feeling, the absurdity of our religious training, even of our 
so-called and so-vaunted nationality—our very patriotism 
—have not these things been at fault in blinding our eyes, 
in squeezing our minds, in distorting our hearts, so that 
we view these panoramas of divine influence without the 
power to see, to feel, to listen, to be—instructed by and 
through them? 


I do not know. 
* ¢ 4 


A repercussion of advantage to the city by reason of 
the Exposition comes from the incessant series of din- 
ners, parties, suppers and balls which are being inter- 
changed between home powers and foreign, between home 
and home, between foreign and foreign, and between for- 
eign and home circles. In fact, every person identified with 
the affairs, is called upon to féte all the others, who, as ii 
the case of the “treat,” are in turn bound to repay the ob- 
ligation. One may imagine, but cannot realize, the con- 
sumption of provisions, flowers, menus, porcelain illumina- 
tion service, carriage, &c., entailed by this interchange of 
civilities. 

The first big dinner given at the Elysee comprised 270 
covers. That given last evening by the Minister of Com- 
merce had 185 guests, another 150, and so on. Figure the 
consumption of milk alone, or matches. Then remember | 
that every feather, cucumber or asparagus stalk which 
passes the wall of Paris from any outside city pays its 
contribution. 

The best side of this enormous and two-sided question 
of “contribution” is that a great part of it goes back into 
the beautifying of the city, into colleges, operas, free lec- 
tures, park music, and much else of a spiritual and civi- 
lizing tendency. 


M. Colonne remains the chief musical centre of the 
place so far, although surprises of one kind or another are 
being promised by foreign powers, notably Austria. Mr 
Colonne’s plans, being arranged in detail months ahead, 
are naturally the most serious and profitable so far. 

Meantime the good man and his most charming wife are 
having trouble with an unruly concierge, who, after the 
proclivities of the race porte cochére, sought to establish 
an imperial throne service of espionage and _ society 
inaitres chanteurs in the entrance lodge to the musician's 
home. Lawyers are attempting to utilize the Napoleon | 
code in the restoration of a more domestic spirit, and a 
jarred harmony waits upon the law. So it stands. 

Last night a touching affair took Place in Brussels on | 





the occasion of the closing of the season by which termi- 
nates the direction of Stoumon-Calabresi, a reign of some 
twenty-one years of more than usual theatrical prosperity. 

After the performance an exchange of courtesies, 
speeches, testimonials and adieux took place. The death 
by apoplexy a few weeks ago of M. Stoumon gave an air 
of sadness to the proceedings. M. Calabresi had been di- 
rector for over forty years. 

In June and July the Opera Comique will add a series of 
representations of “Don Juan” to the already attractive rep- 
ertory. “Orphée,” “Louise,” “Le Juif Polonais,” “Hansel 
and Gretel” are among the standing attractions. Delna, 
Maurel and the existence of five compatriots among the 
personnel ought to make the “House of Carré” attractive 
to Americans, not to speak of a “Carmen,” as given no 
where else in the world, and many other rich treats besides. 

The concerts of the various bands in the city parks (one 
of the special delights of Paris) commenced yesterday. 

Mme. de Hegermann-Lindencrone, the accomplished 
wife of the minister of Denmark, at Paris, met with a 


” 4 ” 4 


serious automobile accident a few days ago, in which, by a 
miracle, she escaped with her life. Mme. Hegermann- 
Lindencrone is an American, aunt of Mme. Fidéle Koenig, 
and is a highly accomplished musician, in addition to many 
other graces of mind and person. 

Mr. Keenig’s heir has been named Fidéle II A little 
man with any other name would suck his thumbs as 
sweetly 

Among the musical representations at the Exposition is 
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It is a reproduction of the 
in the Square Vintimille, 
and 


a life-size bronze of Berlioz. 
statue already existing in Paris, 
near Clichy. It is entitled “La Damnation de Faust,” 
is much remarked. 

It is estimated that the 
metres of ground in his official walk through the 


President passed over six kilo- 
Art ave- 


nue of the Exposition. The Beaux arts, six kilometres of 
an avenue of beauty, is-not a bad record. 

Munkacsy passed from among them, while his com- 
rades triumphed. Two landscapes of the unfortunate 


painter are draped in crape to-day. 
Four pupils of the class in composition of M. Widor enter 
for the 
At St 


sembled in the organ loft of this popular organist to hear 


Prix de Rome this week 


Sulpice on Sunday a number of people were as 


him play his latest composition, “Symphonie Romaine,” for 
the organ. It was very much admired 

This symphony is founded upon a theme, “This Day,” 
being a sort of ante-supplement to the Gothic symphony, 


previously written, upon the words, “A Child Is Born.” It 


is not massive and developed, as its more serious sister, but 
light and graceful, bearing incessantly upon the rather 
evanescent theme, with little divergence in the shape of 
development. Suppleness and freedom of treatment, with 
a fixed idea before the ear, are the characteristics of this 
musical suggestion It may be imagined what delicate 
handling has been required to conciliate the rhythms of 
Gregorian movement with those more modern. Widor be- 


comes more habile with experience, and each composition 


shows still more emancipation from small rules with a 
higher reverence for the eternal principles The “Sym 
phonie Romaine” is his seventy-third Opus. It covers 
thirty-eight pages, and is published by Hamelle 

Among the singers returned to Paris is the charming 
and talented Fannie Francisca. She is resting at present 
after her successes at Amsterdam After a short rest she 
commences studies for new triumphs, which will be heard 
of later. Fannie Francisca, with a few other of our gifted 
ind experienced vocalists, should be in the States in the 
vanguard of the new movement of musical decentralization 


A M. Edouard Nadaud has been appointed professor of 
violin at the Conservatoire in place of M. Marsick, re 
signed 

Sympathy with the family of the composer, M. Francis 
Thomé on the loss of his daughter, of eighteen years, an 
accomplished pianist, and one of two most interesting chil 
dren, both lovely, and both musicians. M. Thomé is son- 


in-law of Mme. de la Grange 
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Della Rogers has taken-an apartment in Berlin. 

Rose Ettinger-Braun was present at Mme. Marchesi’s 
last concert. She is looking well, and expresses herself as 
“perfectly happy.’ 

Great 
Zeldenrust, 
rust 


Hollandais 
M 


was 


pianist, 
Zelden 


in 


success for the celebrated 
here in Paris on Monday evening. 
program. He 


earnestness, 


gave a most interesting ex- 


form, 
and a 


great 
to 
He cre 


with an intense 
of 


amongst executants 


cellent played 


brilliance, himself in relation his 


which is not common 
and was forced to reappear and play 


possession 
work, 
ated great enthusiasm, ¢ 


many tmes, 

There is much sympathy felt in circles here for the 
calamities at Ottawa and at Schofield. The French: can 
not understand hoy an entire city may burn down. In 


We think 


fact, in Europe it would be impossible, or rare 
nothing of it. A house, a manufactory, part of a street, a 
theatre, perhaps—but a whole town! They often ask how 


uch a thing could possibly be 
M. Sousa and his | ] 


vand are here. This popular chief will 


have the satisfaction of finding out that his music Is un 
versally played over here. He can attend no dance where 
his “two-step” is not on the program. Arrived only 
vesterday, he gives a concert this afternoon in the grand 
Beaux Arts Esplanade. He has sixty-five men This is 
their first appearance in France 

The opening of the United States Building is fixed for 
May 12 

An interesting concert of this week will be that of the 
celebrated baritone, Baldelli, with whom will appear Mm« 
Litvinne Sarasate and M. Diemer 

M. Gailhard, the director of the Opera, has been rein 
stated for six years by the government. Congratulations 
for the lyric art of France 

M. Benjamin Constant has gone to Rome to paint the 
Pope. He has in the Exposition an immense yellow toned 
pompous entry of Urbain II 

Renan did not at all approve of expositions. He 
claimed in them two dangers for a nation: first, the ten 
dency to make of art a commerce; second, the tendency 
1ugment the spirit of luxury to an inordinate degree 
through competition 

Renan was absolutely right in both suggestions. It is a 
wholly different question whether or these two ten 
dencies are for the better or the worse of a nation, but cer 


tain it is that they are amongst the natural and inevitable 


developments of an exposition 


FANNIE Epcar THOMAS 





De Vere and Innes. 


May 425, 


, 1goo. 
Musical Courier: 

Your paper is too widely read through the 
America for me to willingly consent to 


Editors The 
Dear Sirs 
musical world of 


the error contained in the within clipping from your paper: 


Madame De Vere Sails. 


Among the passengers who sailed yesterday (Tuesday) for Europe 
n the steamer Lahn was Mme. Clementine De Vere. As previously 
announced in Ine Musicat Courier, the prima donna w sing 
with the Grau Company at Covent Garden. She will return im the 


utumn in time for the opening of the Boston Music Hali with the 
boston Symphony Urchestra 

Mme. Clementine De Vere is doubtless engaged to sing 
at the opening of the Boston Music Hall with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, but the occasion of her early return 


from Europe is her engagement to appear in Innes’ operatic 


concerts, at Innes’ Music Hall, Atlantic City. We had great 
difficulty in inducing this artist to shorten her vacation, but 
I succeeded in securing her for Mr, Innes’ concerts, and 
while I have no objection to Colonel Higginson’s availing 
himself of the opportunity created by the enterprise of 
Mr. Innes in bringing Madame De Vere back to America, 
yet in fairness to us I would be grateful if you would note 


yur next issue. Respectfully, 
E. H. Crownurst, 
General Manager. 


the above fact in y 


Mrs. Morrill to Teach in Saratoga. 


M** L. P. MORRILL, the vocal teacher, whose hand- 
some studio in Chelsea has been described in Tux 
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EVANS, 


Hannah & Hamlin 


5002 
522 


sIcAL Courter, will spend the summer in Saratoga 
Some of her pupils fr New York as well as Boston 
wi n her there and continue their lessons during the 
vacation f ths 
Mrs. M gave a mu ule and reception at Newton, 
Mas ast Friday evening, at which she was assisted by 
er of her pupils and David Kuntz, of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra 
Jackson Piano Recital. 
Leroy W. Jackson, assisted by four of his pupils, gave 
t al at | tu 67 Lenox road, Flatbush, Brookly 
st Wednesday evening rhe pianists were assisted by 
Mrs. Myra Mockridge, soprano, and B. Russell Throck 
rton, elocutionist 
Successors to FRANK S. HANNAH 
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Miss Deverell is organist of the M. E. Church at Lapeer, 
Mich. 

Miss Mabel Keith, of Holdrege, Neb., is spoken of as a 
fine cornet soloist. 

Mr. Luscomb’s pupils gave a concert at Salem, Mass., 
early in the month. 

The young ladies of the Women’s College, Oxford, Miss., 
gave a musical last week. 

The pupils of Miss Kingsbury’s class gave a piano recital 
at Glens Falls, N. Y., last week. 

The annual musicale of the Sodus pupils of G. H. Stell 
was held on Monday evening, May 14. 

The Sixth Annual Recital of the Fargo, N. D., Musical 
Club was given at the First Baptist Church May 17. 

Their eleventh complimentary concert was given by the 
Euterpe Glee Club, at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., on the 23d. 

Riccardo Ricci arranged an interesting program for his 
pupils’ recital at Arion Hall, Wheeling, W. Va., on the 
15th. 

A musical was given at Arthur Manor, Scarsdale, N. Y.. 
under the direction of Mrs. Wilfred Everett Wiles, quite 
recently. 

The Misses May G. McCarthy, Mary E. Mulorhill and 
Grace L. Baum, pupils of B. J. Zollner, gave a recital at 
New Britain, Conn., on the 22d. 

rhe personnel of the Iolo Quartet, of Elmira, N. Y., is: 
C. S. Denson, first tenor; J. M. Mills, second tenor; T. W. 
Emblen, baritone, and H. P. Spaulding, basso. 

Miss Sadie M. Howell, who has played at several musical 
clubs and entertainments in Plainfield, N. J., during the 
past year, is a pupil of Miss Minnie S. Marsh. 

The eleventh annual concert of the Waltham, Mass., 
Musical Club has just been given in Asbury Temple by the 
Adamowski Trio and Miss Greta Masson, soprano. 

A musical was given by the pupils of Miss Hattie Tem- 
pleton and Miss Augusta Caywood, at the home of Miss 
Templeton, on Market street, Marietta, Ohio, on the 11th. 

Miss M. Estelle Chapin, the Pittsfield, Mass., soprano, 
has been engaged to sing in a concert in North Adams on 
May 28. It is to be given under the direction of Joseph T. 
Hunter. 

The pupils of Miss May Fuller gave a recital in Dover, 
N. H., recently, assisted by Miss Gail Willis, of Eliot, Me. ; 
Lena L. Dube, of South Berwick, and Miss Helen 
Woodward, of Dover. 

May 17 Miss Loretta Fahey—pupil of Haydn Evans— 

Powell’s music 
Mrs. Brundage and 


Miss 


a pianoforte recital at warerooms, 
Pa ‘. 
Miss Sadie Edwardes. 

Miss Frances Christ, a of 
Quincy, Ill., gave a piano recital on the roth in Conserva- 
Mrs. David 


gave 


Scranton, assisted by Hughes 


well known yourg woman 


tory Hall, as a graduate of the institution. 
Shontze, soprano, assisted. 

At a musical in Spencer, Mass., on the 16th, the artists 
were Mrs. Sherman W. Brown, Mrs. Charles Haynes, Mrs. 
Wm. Hathaway, Miss Hattie Worthington, Misses Emma 
and Alice Bannister, of Brookfield. 

The Houston, Tex., Quartet Club have just given a con- 
cert, the soloists being: A. B. Kidd, H. R. Gates, G. A. 
Sievers, Mrs. Baltis Allen, Mrs. E. A. Peden, Joe Taylor, 
D. Bell. F. Schramm is director of the club. 

Miss Maude Scheidt, pupil of Miss S. Ellen Barnes, and 
accompanist and piano instructor at the Steel Works Club, 
Joliet, Ul., gave a musical at Handel Hall, Chicago, re 
cently, assisted by John E. McWade, baritone. 

\ musical was given recently at the home of Mr. Leon- 
Auty, on North Clinton street, E. Orange, N. J. 
who tock part were: Mr. Auty, tenor; W. H. 
Breareley. bass, and Clarence S. Smith, violinist. 

Those who appeared at the annual concert in All Souls’ 


ard EF. 
Those 


Church, Grand Rapids, Mich., May 16, were the Cecilian 
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Quartet, Miss Warner, Paul Davis, Fred Wurzburg, Fran- 
cis Campbell, John Duffy and R. A. Wellenstein. 

Those who took part in the last meeting of the Terre 
Haute, Ind., Musical Club were: Miss B. O. Saunders, 
Miss Hulman, Mrs. Hazeldine, Miss Swedes, Mrs. Murphy, 
Prof. Kilbourne, Miss Saunders, Miss J. Perdue, F. V. 
Steele. 

One of the best musical programs that has been given at 
the University since Director Baker has been in charge of 
the School of Music at Delaware, Ohio, was the Philhar- 
monic String Quartet, on the evening of May 22. Mr. 
Baker and Miss Harter were the soloists. 

Mr. C. S. Sutton entertained at a musical recently, at his 
rooms on Harrison street, Topeka, Kan. The program was 
an entertaining one, and those taking part were Mr. and 
Mrs. H. L. Robinson, the Misses Wyatt, Mr. J. J. Falls, 
Mr. Fred Colver, Dr. C. B. Hill and Mr. Sutton. 

Mme. Maria Peterson gave a pupils’ recital in Mechanics’ 
Hall, Worcester, Mass., May 24. Carl Stockbridge, boy 
soprano at the Brookline Episcopal Church, and James C. 
Blake, tenor; Mrs. Clara Trulson-Svenson, contralto, and 
Mrs. Agnes Enberg and Rebecca Soderberg, sopranos, were 
among the soloists. 

The following artists assisted at the sacred concert in St. 
Mary’s Church, Saratoga, N. Y., May 22: Mlle. Eugenie 
Tessier, the blind soprano of the Cathedral of Albany; Mrs. 
J. Z. de Formel, of Saratoga; Miss Annie Fish, of Troy; 
L. N. Marcil; Frank Bagnall, of Schenectady, and Fred- 
eric Harmon, organist of St. Mary’s Church. 

The following of the 
Musical Club gave a concert at Baldwinsville, N. Y., early 
in the month, held in the Village Hall: Mrs. A. H. Mar- 
tin, Miss Marvin, Mr. Johnson, Mr. Baxter, Miss Nellie 
Bentley, Miss Edith Skinner, Miss Maude Jones, Miss 
Lena Bentley, Dr. Perkins, Mrs. Bigelow, Miss Jessie 
Frazee: 


members Wednesday Evening 


The Cecelia Club, of Spencer, Mass., gave a concert re- 
cently at the residence of Mrs. John G. Prouty, on High 
street. The artists were Mrs. Dorothy McTaggart Miller. 
contralto soloist at Old South Church, Worcester; William 
Howard, violinist. Everett Harrington, of Worcester, ac- 
companied Mrs. Miller, and Miss Mary E. Miles, of this 
town, was the pianist. 

Mr. Mahan has made out his list of artists for the musi- 
cal festival to be held in Cortland, N. Y., the second week 
in June. Professor Beall, conductor, 
Oscar Bowen; Miss Kate accompanist; Mme. 
Barili, soprano; Earl Gulick, boy soprano; Miss Afice 
Thurlow, contralto; J. C. Wilcox, baritone; A. A. Farland, 
Conrad Becker, the Becker String 


assisted by Geo. 
Fowler. 


banjoist ; violinist ; 
Quartet. 

A graduates’ piano recital was given at Stephens College 
Chapel, Columbia, Mo., May 23, by Miss Maude Hall, Miss 
Lena Hoefle, Miss Bryan Howard, Miss Gertrude McCall, 
graduates; Miss Marion Lawless, Mrs. Eethel Marsh Peeler, 
post-graduates; assisted by the Misses Bell, Broaddus, 
Burgess, Sprague, Taylor, Webb, Wilson, Mrs. White, and 
a string quintet, with T. Carl Whitmer at the second piano 
in a Bach number. 

An interesting musical event of last week was the début 
of the Syracuse Choral and Orchestral Club in the cantata, 
“The Rose Maiden.” The chorus was made up of 150 sing- 
ers. The soloists were Mrs. William Berwald, soprano; 
Miss Beulah Chase Dodge, contralto; Everard J. Calthrop, 
tenor, and Clarence L. Dillenbeck, bass. The orchestra 
was composed of local musicians, and these and the singers 
had been thoroughly rehearsed by Louis B. Phillips. 

The Addisonian Club, of Warsaw, N. Y., was entertained 
W. A. Walker. The program was 
given by Mrs. G. T. Luce, Miss Norton, Miss Paschke, 
Mrs. W. A. Walker, Miss Healy, Mrs. Nellie Webster 
The following were appointed a committee on 
subject for next year’s study: Miss Lillian Prichard, Miss 
Frances Walker and Addison The last regular 
meeting will be held May 28, with Miss Emma Norton. 

Members of the Monday Musical Club, of Pueblo, Col., 
have recently held their annual election. The following 
were elected, although they will not assume their duties 
until October 1, the date on which the present officers re- 
tire: President, Mrs. C. B. 
Miss Jean B. Groff; second vice-president, Mrs. C. E. 
Kempthorne; recording secretary, Mrs. E. D. Neugebauer: 


last week by Mrs. 


Knapp. 


Fisher. 


Mason; first vice-president, 


corresponding secretary, Mrs. W. H. Baker; treasurer, 
Miss Katherine Bullen; librarian, Miss Blanche Brown; 
sergeant at arms, Miss Marguerite Fitzgerald; director to 


Woman's Club, Miss Leora Stevens; committee on pro- 
grams, Miss Rose Abrahams and Mrs. Belle McLeod 
Lewis. 


Prof. Dahm Peterson, baritone, and Adelbert Kingsley, 
pianist, gave a recital at the opera house, Cortland, N. Y., 
May 16, assisted by their pupils. Vocalists—Misses Evelyn 
Burger, Ithaca; Jessie Jones, Anna Lee, Mrs. P. M. Neary, 
William Chamberlain, John Graus and William Walsh. Pi- 
anists—Misses Maud De Long, Lettie McAllister, Augusta 
Bowker, Agnes Hogan, Florence Byrn, Florence Leach, 
Helen Knight, Jennie Gregg, Elizabeth Gregg and Neil 
Annas. 

The seventh session of the Geneva Choral Society will 
close on Tuesday, May 22, with a festival. On this occas- 
ion the Geneva Club will have the assistance of the Auburn 
Choral Society, eminent soloists and an orchestra of thirty 
pieces. The chorus will number 200 trained voices, and 
it has been rehearsing Gaul’s historical cantata, “Joan of 
Arc,” and Mendelssohn's great “Hymn of Praise’’ for some 
time past, under the direction of Prof. Richard Sutcliffe, 
who will conduct the festival. 

The second annual May Festival, given by the Choral 
Society of the University of Illinois, Urbana, under the 
direction of Professor Alison Marion Fernie, was a suc- 
cessful affair, and fixes this annual event as the most im- 
portant musical and social occasion of the University year 
The Choral Society was assisted by the Jacobsohn Orches- 
tra, of Chicago, and by Mrs. Clara G. Trimble, 
Miss Grace Adelaide Cook, contralto; Mr. Glen Hall, tenor, 
and Mr. Charles W. Clark, baritone, all of Chicago 

The annual meeting of the Choral Union of Newbury 
port, Mass., just held 
showed a credit of $31.84. President Pope read a letter 
from the Handel and Haydn Society, Boston, offering in 


ducements to the Union to present Burton’s cantata of “Hia 


soprano; 


has been The treasurer's report 


watha” in Boston next season. He also read a congratula 
tory letter from Mr. Burton, expressing satisfaction at the 
presentation of his work. The 
elected: President, Rev. Louis A 
R. E. Burke, R. C. Adams; secretary, John W 

The Clinton, Mass., 


more successful musically than financially this 


following officers were 
Pope; vice-presidents, 
Winder 


it has been 
the 


Choral Union finds that 
season, 
loss on the year being about $130, which has been pledged 
by the members. Eugene Buzzell, of Worcester, was unan 
imously chosen for director another year. Charles Swins 
coe, president; Miss Ellen K. Stevens, vice-president; Ger 
don A. Brown, secretary; Charles A. Bartlett, 
John S. Scully, librarian; George W. Meldrum, | 
Riddell, Miss Blanche McQuaid, Miss M. B. S. Bailey, di 
rectors, to be associated with the secretary and treasurer 
Prof 
the Auditorium N. Y., Friday evening, June 1 
following singers will take part: Mrs. M. P 
of Syracuse; Miss Bertha Dean, Miss Celia Quinn, Miss 
Helen Griffiths and Mrs. Lee Miss 
Frances Cleveland, of Waterville, and Charles S. Young, 
of Ilion 
i of 
numbers, and there will be a chorus of over fifty voices, 


treasurer 


John F 


English ballad concert in 
The 


Champoux, 


Tom Ward will give an 
Utica 


Austin, of this city; 
Richard Jose Ferrer and C. H. H. Sippel, organ 


ist Westminster Church, will assist in instrumentai 
consisting of the Westminster and Trinity Church choirs 
and a part of the Mohawk Valley Madrigal Club 

The annual Orchestral Concert by P. Ludwig Conde took 
place in Plainfield, N. J.. 
pel, baritone; Miss Charlotte Cave, P 
Mics Jessie M. Utter, 
who took part in the concert were Miss Blossom Fitz Ran- 
dolph, Miss Charlotte Cave, Miss Elizabeth Cahoone, Miss 


Mamie Alpaugh, High Bridge; Miss Virginia H. Ketcham, 


April 26, assisted by Louis Schne 
Ludwig Conde, vio 
accompanist 


linists ; The pupils 
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McKillop, Levis Minford, Richard 
Minford, Eggerding, Andrew Weber, Elizabeth; 
Fermin Ferrer, New York. The work of Miss Charlotte 
Cave was particularly to be commended. 

Mrs. Kate Bridewell 
a concert given by the Chaminade Chorus, Mrs. Blanche 
ee conductor, Church, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, on the 8th, when she took the part of 
Martain, “King Rene’s Daughter.” Other 
Miss Mabel Clark, Miss Edna Dwyer, Miss Virginia Swift, 


ence Mills, William 
Louis 
Anderson was one of the soloists at 


n the Congregational 


Lewis, 


soloists were 


Miss Agatha Berkhoel, Miss Emily Jessup, Miss Edna 
Cohen. Orchestra: First violins—Miss Sibyl Anderson, 
Miss Elizabeth Lamson; second violins—Miss. Mary Hall, 
Miss Jessie Weimer; ‘cello, Mr. C. S. Carrington; bass, 
Mr. C. Jesperson; flute, Mr. John Smith; accompanist, 
Miss Marion Knickerbocker. Mrs. Anderson also sang in 


the concert given by the Cecelia Club on the 7th 


H. M. Field to Visit Canada. 


S previously announced in Tue Musicat Courigr, H 

M. Field, the eminent Canadian pianist, who is now 

a resident of Leipzig, Germany, will, this year, spend the 
Gloucester 
pupils. Al 
Field’s 


summer months at his Canadian home, 105 


Toronto, 
ready many applications are being received by Mr 
American representative at the 
selected from the pianist’s numerous 


street, where he will accept piano 


latter address 


The following are 





press notices 

Harry Field, the Canadian pianist, gave a piano recital on March 9 
in the Blauer Saal of the Crystal Palace This artist is well known 
n Leipzig, as he has already frequently played here in public, and 
that with great success. (n this last occasion he confirmed the very 
favorable impression he had made ndeed, we may even state his 
playing has improved in artistic freedom of expression, dash, smooth 


deservedly claim an honorable posi 


ness and style that he may 

n among th iding pta f the day. On this evening he well 
deserved the br ant success he again met with through his rendering 
of the following pieces seethoven Variations, Schubert Impromptu, 


Prelude and Etude, Floersheim Berceuse, Louis 





Chopin Nocturne, 














Campbell Tipton Sonata Heroic ellnikoff Valse, Liszt Polonaise 
in E, Bailade in B minor, Barcarolle in F sharp major.—Translation 
from the Signale 

There can be no doubt but that Mr. Field has attained a high de 
gree of elegance and virtuosity in the treatment of his instrument 
His finger technic is equalized and highly developed; his execu 
tion of complicated passages is astounding He overcomes difficul 
ties with ease, a smoothness and artistic verve characterizing his 
elegant style. His accuracy and certainty are wonderful. Mr. Field's 
delicate touch enabled him to produce nuances and shadings, wh.ch, 
coupled with a power of modulation and beautiful tone, produced a 
most wonderful effect He was most successful in those pieces 
n the program which exacted artistic verve when the sensual beauty 
of his tone prevailed, viz., the E major Polonaise, the B minor Bal 
ade and the F sharp major Barcarolle of Liszt, and a novelty by 
the American composer, Louis Campbell Tipton, in one movement, 
which afforded the pianist an opportunity of revealing all his mod 
ern technic Mr. Field's portamento touch in the Theme of the 
Schubert Impromptu is beautiful, and he showed to great advantage 
n the Chopin composition r Berceuse by Floersheim, and in a 
da ng Va by Sapellnikoff, in which the elegant staccato of Mr 
Field was a striking feature lranslation from the Leipzig Nach- 
richten e 

The well-known pian rtuoso Harry Field, whose name belongs 
to those of repute, and wl as long since become a favorite as a 
maestro of the piano, gave a recital on Friday in the Blauer Saal 
f the Crystal Palace. We have heard Mr. Field, a former pupil of 
Prof. Martin Krause, several times at concerts in our city before, 
and the genuine quality of his interpretations and his elegant style 
inspired us with interest for his talent. He belongs to those play 
ers who allow depth of thought to exceed other exigencies. The 
pieces he played made a deep impression upon the audience, com 


introduced a novelty, a Sonata 


posed chiefly of musicians. He 

Heroic, by Louis Campbell Tipton, which afforded Mr. Field an 
pportunity to show his highly developed technic and artistic skill 
Mr. Field distinguished himself as a Chopin itnterpreter, both in 
the B major Nocturne and in the Prelude, B major, but even still 
more in the A flat Etude. He played these pieces and Liszt's 
Polonaise, F sharp Barcarolle, a delightful Berceuse by Floer 
sheim and a youthful composition of Sapellnikoff (Waltz, E flat 
major), with a minuteness of detail and exactness which well de 
served the enthusiastic applause he received. Beethoven's Variations 


met with an excellent interpretation 
enthu 


and Schubert's 


At the close of 


Impromptu als« 


the concert the audience applauded most 


siastically Iranslation from the General Anzeiger 


Gericke. 


the 


Mr. Gericke, conductor of Boston Symphony Or- 


chestra, will spend the summer in Europe. 








35 AVENUE BRUGMAN 


BRUSSELS, May 10, 1900. ; 


N Monday, the 30th of April, the second concert 
of the Association Artistique took place, the 
orchestra being under the direction of Louis 
Van professor of the Conservatoire 

The orchestra executed the Prelude of Paul 
great noisiness, the wind instruments especially being very 


Dam, 
Gilson with 
The Scherzo et Poesie for string orchestra and 
Van 


were fairly well given, the Scherzo especially being very 


detective 
the Danse Rustique for big orchestra, both by Dam, 
spirited and distingué. 

The clou of the evening was the appearance of Jaques 
Thibaud, violin soloist at the Colonne concerts in Paris, and 
who, since his two appearances in concerts, both this year 
and last, is a great favorite among the Bruxelles audience 
He played the second Wieniawski concerto with orchestral 
This 
young violinist has a warm, luscious tone, and his playing 
In the Rondo Capriccios¢ 


accompaniment, which, by the way, was terribly bad 


is full of poetry and sentiment 
of Saint-Saens he took the plaintive melody which opens 


very slowly, giving it much more character and sweet 


ness than when played at a faster tempo, as I have heard 
which always evokes 


it by most violinists. The latter part 


visions of the fairy lightness of Sarasate’s bow to m« 
scintillated under Thibaut’s light “archet,” though unlike 
Sarasate, who takes it spiccato, he takes it l’archet a la 
corde. 


One could accuse this young artist of a little exaggera 
tion in but that he 


twenty-one years of age, and that for this one fault there 


some parts, when one thinks is only 


are sO many qualities, one can easily forgive this tendency 


which, after all, is but a sign of immaturity To satisfy 
the audience, who gave him recall after recall, he played 
the “Airs Russes” of Wieniawski and the Romance ol 


Svendsen 

Mr. Bosquet, a 
ability, played the Rachmaninoff concerto, accompanied on 
a second piano by By 


the parts of the orchestra accompaniment did not arrive in 


pupil of Degreef and a young pianist of 


young Lauweryno some mistake 


time, and as the concerto, even with an orchestra, is not ar 
interesting work, one can imagine what it was with only a 
piano. The the 
by this young 


under the circumstances and gave him a most hearty re 


courage di 
this 


second audience admired 


played artist in presenting concerto 


ception. 
* * . 

Sunday, the 22d of April, the Concerts Populaires gave 
us the opportunity of hearing the famous orchestra of the 
Amsterdam Concertgehouw, which is certainly a fine musi 
cal body. Mr. Mengelberg, its leader, is an excellent musi 
cian, and a conductor who has authority and knowledge, 
but his interpretation of the fifth Beethoven concerto in E 
flat totally lacked fire and force, especially in the adagio 
and the finale, with nevertheless fine qualities of technique, 


refinement of musical comprehension, great clearness in 
the runs, distinguished and elegant phrases, delicacy ot 
touch and a great deal of charm. It seemed to me that it 


was on account of the feebleness of Mr. Mengelberg’s 
wrists that the tone seemed to remain in the piano, so to 
speak, that in the forte passages especially the tone sounded 
veiled. 


The originality of the execution of this concerto was the 
absence of the conductor from his desk. Mr. Mengelberg 


9 


the the and the ensemble of 


the presentation showed how finely disciplined this orches 


directed orchestra at piano, 


and what and cohesion it possesses. It is 


particularly remarkable by its rhythmical precision and the 


tra 15, surety 


delicacy of its nuances. The ensemble has a beautiful and 
the string quartet is far from having 


At 


hard, 


forceful sound, but 


the brilliancy and amplitude of our violins and ‘cellos 
the harsh 


sound and 


The Mozart symphony in D pro 


certaim moments even seems 


without charm or color 


effect, o1 unt of the dryness of its inte 


The Tar 
concert, being 
This 


Strauss’ symphonic 


duced little acct 
overture was the big success 
life 


with 


ation nhauser’ 
and bril 
Richard 


Transfiguration.’ 


the rendered with much 


interesting concert closed 


“Mort et 


liancy 


poem, 


I just received a effect that “unforeseen 


entirely independent of his own wishes,” 


Ricl 


circumstances, 


would keep Mr ard Strauss in Berlin, consequently 





the Populaires Concert, announced for the 12th and 13th of 
May, which he was to have directed, will not take place 
On the program to be Richard Strauss’ “Don Qui 
chotte,” the concerto for violin and ‘cello, with orchestral 
accompaniment, by Joh. Brahms, and to finish, ““Nue Vie 
de Héros,” by Richard Strauss. This concert not taking 
place, the last concert of the season will fall on the 24th 
of May, under the direction of Hans Richter 








Sunday, the 6th of May, finished the series of six con 
certs given by the Société Symphonique des Concerts. In 
spite of a really tropical heat, the house was very well 
filled, and considering the weather, there was a great deal 
of enthusiasm lhis being really the first hot spell of the 
seasol t was greatly felt by everyon and one could see 
hot faces, fluttering fans, and the artists wildly manipu 
iting their handkerchiefs over their perspiring brows 
The concert, with the exception of one number, was con 
ecrated to the works of Saint-Saens, and opened with this 

mposer’s symphony in A, No. 2, which he directed him 
elf rhe middle movement, charming in its pastoral sim 
plicity, was very well rendered by the orchestra, and was 
much applauded. The rhythmic phrase of the violins in the 
last movement was very well done, as, in fact, all the work 
of the string quartet, which is the best part of this or 
chestra 

What perfection it would be were the wind and brass in 








struments up to the standard of the string Unfortunately, 
ne cannot have everything! After having conducted his 
symphony, Saint-Saens valiantly seated himself at the 
piano and performed Mozart's piano concerto, accompanied 
by the orchestra. It was really marvelous to see what 
technique this mat ver sixty years of is still master 
f, and with what ythmical prec tness and finesse 
he gave this concert the ame ne he played at the age of 
ten, when he de his début as a piano virtuoso. He 
played also his own fantaisi \frica,” full of esprit and 
humor, which in his interpretation was full of dash and fire 
Charming was the Rouet D’Omphale,” conducted by 
the composer, and imposing “La Jennesse D’Hercule,” a 
symphonic poem, and the “Marche Heroique,” written in 
i871, in memory of Henri Regnault 
» > > 

An interesting piano recital was given the 3d of May by 
farold Bauer, a young man of remarkable talent, who 
has had brilliant successes Paris recently. On the pro- 
gram were the names of the greatest composers found in 
pianistic literature: Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Schumann, 
Mendelssohn and Liszt L. oS 


“Elijah” Presented in Jersey City. 
Elijah” 


was presented at the Jer- 


ENDELSSOHN’S 


sey City Tabernacle recently by the Jersey City Ora 

torio Society, under the direction of Moritz E. Schwarz 
rhe soloists were Mrs. Lucile Jocelyn, soprano; Mrs. J 
Williams Macy, contralto; John Young, tenor, and Erics 
son Bushneil, basso Louis Sherwood presided at the 
organ, and Miss Mary L. Lockhart played the piano a 


conipanimecntis 
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FRANKLINSTRASSE, 20, DkESDEN, April 3, 1500. 


Concert Season 1899-1900. 
[Continued. | 

HE singers of this season have been, naming 
them in order of their appearance here, 
Marcella Lindh, Francesco d’Andrade, Frau- 
lein Bochert, Thérese Behr, Ben Davies, Dr. 
Willner, Fraulein Von Weech, Victor Parth, Lilli Leh- 
mann, Fraulein Adam, Frau Margaretha Elb, Fraulein 





Spies, Camilla Landi, Fraulein Chulawska, Simms Uhlig, 
Johanna Rothschild, Raimund Zur Miuhlen, and the usual 
opera singers of the Vincentius Verein concert, “‘Busstags 
Concert,” Palmen-Sonntag concert, &c., in which Anthes, 
Fris. Nast and Abendroth, E. Solvi, Wedekind, Leon 
Rains, Forchhammer, H. Kuntze, E. Piehler sang in one 
or the other of them. 

Before I proceed to write of the above I should not for- 
get to mention the Clavier Abend of Karl Fehling, which 
I could not attend, but sent a substitute, who gave a pleas- 
ing account of this début in Dresden. The concert is fa- 
vorably commented on by all the critics, and was visited 
by a representative audience, among which were several 
prominent artists of Dresden. Teresa Sewell, of Leipsic, 
and Walter Bachman, of Dresden, also gave a Clavier 
\bend, but I could not attend 

I must also go on record with the statement that one of 
the most brilliant concerts of the season was Carrefio’s ap- 
pearance here with Trenkler’s Philharmonic Orchestra, 
when the Tschaikowsky Concerto, op. 23, in B major, and 
Liszt’s ‘“‘Hungarian Rhapsodie” were given with an élan 
seldom surpassed. Carrefio’s touch is “dry,” as the Ger- 
man expresseth it, and she has not yet investigated all 
the secrets of the pedal; but she has a bravura and a tech- 
nic that I envy. Carreno, after many recalls, added two 
numbers, which I quickly recognized as the Chopin “ But- 
terfly” Etude, and the Schubert-Tausig “March Militaire,” 
given in her usual clear, clean touch style, with thundering 
hords and octaves and a mastery that I have never heard 
from any other woman. 

Carrefio is a great pianist in Dresden, whereas in Vienna 


she scarcely got a fair audience together. As she appeared 
here on the platform a prolonged applause, which was 
again and again renewed, delayed for a few moments the 
opening of the concerto, and at the close the evening 
threatened to come to an end with the ever increasing de- 
mand for more 

But now as to the singers. Marcella Lindh sang the fa- 
mous aria, with orchestra, from “La Perle du Bresil,” by F. 
David. This singer’s voice is thin but sweet, with a rea- 
sonably high compass and a fairly good coloratura, but 
by no means perfect; but, to be conscientious, one must 
say that she is a little careless in observing the finer de- 
tails. Whether it was her fault or that of the flutist I can- 





not say, but there was a dangerous moment—a break in 
is very difficult ensemble with the flute—that seemed to 


threaten a disaster. Songs from Schumann and Brahms 
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pupils engaged this season in leading opera 


were added in which the same carelessness was observable. 
However, Fraulein Lindh seemed to please the audience 
immensely, and she was loudly applauded and encored. 
This appearance was in the first popular Philharmonic 
concert of the series with Carrefio. 


* * * 


The second of this series presented Francesco d’Andrade 
and the Viennese violinist, Fritz Kreisler. 

From all I heard of the former, especially from ladies, 
my expectations were primed to a high point, which, sad 
to say, were not fully realized, for D’Andrade has only 
the remains of what was once very probably a very sweet 
baritone-tenor voice, although some of his selections 
suited a bass-baritone better. If only this can be said of 
the “remains” of the voice, much more—indeed, scarcely 
too much, can be said in praise of D’Andrade’s vocal art, 
which was plainly discernible in helping him over places 
where his voice alone would have failed. 

Undoubtedly the sensation of this very brilliant even- 
ing was the playing of Fritz Kreisler. So great was the 
effect he produced that the audience interrupted him re- 
peatedly, bursting out into the most uncontrollable and 
spontaneous expressions of applause, a thing almost un- 
heard of among these colder northern Germans. I often 
wrote you from Vienna of my great admiration for Kreis- 
ler’s playing. This has been by no means diminished on 
hearing him again. 

* . - 

Space denies me the privilege of expatiating on the un- 
usual enjoyment which Thérese Behr’s concert afforded 
meas much asI would like. There is something mystic, 
weird and magical—an “otherness” about her style—a 
power of losing selfi—of absorption in the musical con- 
tent and poetical thought of a song that altogether sets 
her apart. Besides this, in her voice is a beautiful sweet 
ness, a depth and richness in color and quality that makes 
hers one of those voices which always appeal to the musi- 
cal temperament. A few mannerisms she has might be 
better dispensed with, but on the whole she is an acquisi 
tion to the concert stage I would like to “talk” ever so 
much more about her—so keen and unalloyed was my en- 
joyment of her rare art! 


ee 


Dr. Ludwig Wiillner is one of those singers who with- 
out much of a voice, or perhaps one should say so little 
good vocal method or art, per se—still knows how to al- 
most “carry an audience away,” as the expression goes, 
with an intensity of musical feeling, dramatic interpreta- 
tion and individual conception which are all his own. 


. &. 9 


Of Frl. Bochert I have already written you at length. 
\ll this young singer's friends will rejoice to learn that 
she has been engaged at the Royal Opera in Berlin, even 
when there was no vacancy; but because, as was said 
there, ““Man darf eine solche schOéne stimme sucht ent 
zehen lassen.” This is also a matter of congratulation to 
her teacher, Frl. Kotzebue, of whom I lately sent you a 
sketch, 

oe = 

Ben Davies I did not hear. He sang in a Philharmonic 
Concert (Trenkler’s Orchestra) before a crowded house, 
arousing the usual enthusiasm, 

ees 

Fri. Von Weech I have heard several times at the 
soirées of her popular teacher, Frl. Haenisch, although 
I am sorry to say I did not receive tickets for her con- 
cert with Albert Fuchs. I am authorized to say that 
Frl. Von Weech is engaged in the Dresden Court Opera, 
making with Miss MacGreer two of Frl. Haenisch’s 





Address : 





houses. 





While I am speaking of Fri. Haenisch’s pupils I wil 
mention the concert of Fri. Maria Spies, a relative of 
the famous Hermine Spies, whom Brahms is said to have 
admired so much. This artist’s concert was one of the 
best of the season, in my enjoyment at least 

Maria Spies “has a future,” to use the hackneyed ex- 
pression. Seldom have I heard the aria from “Samson 
and Delilah” (‘“Sieh’ mein Herz’) so wellsung. Not 
only has she a sympathetic, rich colored mezzo voice, 
almost alto, one might say, but she sings from a full 
heart, and with a perception of musical “fineness,” if I 
may coin a word, quite beyond the ordinary. 

Benno Walter, a violinist from Munich, assisted. He 
has mastered cdnsiderable violin technic, but either has 
little temperament or else is not sufficiently in mastery of 
his art to play with any abandon at all. Wieniawski’s bril 
liant Fantasie on Gounod’s “Faust” and Bazzini’s “Cala 


brese” were his best work, showing considerable school- 
ing and technical finish. 


> * © 


Lilli Lehmann, looking regal, even beautiful, in her gray 
hair, sang before a crowded house. In the first part of the 
program her voice held out (for she has only a vestige of a 
real voice now) wonderfully, but toward the close only 
her own wonderfnl art of vocalization made it possible to 
listen to her with pleasure, which certainly diminished 
with every number 

But whether with voice or not, Lilli Lehmann has a 
stage presence and power of delivery that hypnotize al 
most every hearer into believing that she still sings as she 
“once” did. Why not retire now, while pleasant, glow- 
ing remembrance of her former glory still lingers with us? 

Quite the reverse of the waning “star” above mentioned 
was an astonishing appearance in a very quiet, unassum 
ing way of a conservatory pupil who studied with Fraulein 
Sievert, by name, Fraulein Adam from Chemnitz, and who 
is the possessor of a personality, a voice of such compass 
birdlike sweetness and clearness, with an ease and clearness 
of vocal emission and altogether a musical capacity that 
should make her a veritable planet among the lesser stars 
Fraulein Adam sang at a conservatory concert, when Miss 
Hoop, of whom I wrote you last, played the Rubinstein 


D minor Concerto 
oa - - 


Another coloratura singer with a noblesse and grazie 
that altogether distinguishes her from the crowd is Frau 
Margarethe Elb, a pupil of the Souvestre Italian School of 
Singing, who gave a concert under Ries’ direction toward 
the close of the season. Frau Elb is a lovely apparition 
of exquisite beauty 

** * 

Another of the Souvestres’ pupils who has a voice with 
a timbre I delight in, but who is not as yet quite as finished 
a singer as Frau Elb, made her Dresden début at the 
“Lieder Tafel” with success, the audience applauding vo 
ciferously and recalling her many times. Fraulein v. Chu 
lawska is a Pole by birth and possesses that intensity of 
dramatic temperament so characteristic of that nation 
She is a mo@el for good phrasing, good breathing and full, 
clear, well placed tone. She needs, however, to correct a 
slight nasality in the resonance to be really perfect. But 
this is only occasional 

Johanna Rothschild appeared here under the wing of 
the “Elite” Musiker of Berlin. Fri. Rothschild is de- 
cidedly musical, but her voice is so thin and nasal, lack- 
ing in noblesse as to leave nothing outside her very evi- 
dent musical endowment to justify her being classed with 
“elite” musicians. The Dresden public refused to be 
“trapped” in this style, and the audience, despite such at- 
tractions as Kleeberg, Halir and Popper certainly are, 
was depressingly small. Frl. Rothschild may possibly 
correct her nasal tone—and with a good school she might 
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even acquire a richer, fuller quality, in which case, as she 

certainly is musically gifted, she stands a chance of taking 

equal footing with “elite’’ musicians at some future time 
* > * 


Raimund zur Miihlen, whom I learned to admire so 
much in Vienna, sang here in my absence in Beriin, be- 
fore a small audience—I suppose the concert season Is ex 
and not so well as his well deserved reputation 


he being 


hausted— 
led to 


lee not voic 


PorTTreR FRISSELL 


was in 


k 


al heard 


expect. I 


slightly indisposed 


(Ti 


be continued.) 


P. S—I have neglected to mention the sensational 
début of E. Salvi, pupil of the younger Lamperi, in the 
Court Opera here, of which a notice has been sent to 


Victor Parth is another Dresden singer, a pupil ol 
who has appeared 


you 
Stockhausen, with a beautiful baritone, 


this season always with gratilying success 


The London Opera Season. 


LONDON, May 19 


usual avalanche of concerts and recitals 
upon the long 


May, the musical 


ESPITE t 


which 


he 
Londoner 
the approach oi pre 
the opening night at Covent Garden 


descends suffering 


D 


with per 


season 


begins here only with 


So that one may safely dismiss the other entertainments as 
mere preliminary canters and make this chief event our 
principal concern 

Jut | ir indulgence little digressio 

rut crave your induigence for a iittie dig 10On 

lhe management of Covent Garden is fortunate in that 
whatever happens at this theatre is accepted as having hap 


most cher 


pened exactly in accordance with everybody s 


ished wishes. It matters little if anticipations encouraged 


are not realized; nobody seems to care two straws whether 


promises made are kept or not, or whether such protests 


1 at heeded 


as past shortcomings have raised at times are 

It is guite sulmcient that a given torm of entertainment 
is supplied for profit and delectation of a kind; the thing 
happens at Covent Garden, and we are all to be vastly 


grateful. It has not been said yet that the Covent Garden 








syndicate onght to be credited with a mixture of genius and 
philanthropy in running the show at all, but there 

spheres in which this manner of sentiment surely exists 
If a singer makes a successful début, or a new operaty 
work catches on, the results are immediately attributed te 
the brilliant efforts of the management If the section of 


a Cheddar cheese which does duty for the moon at Covent 
Garden does not wobble disreputably on a back cloth, or 
the red light shines out on Mephisto and not on Marguerite, 
we are expected to enthuse over remarkable feats in scenog 
And 


turns 


raphy if by any chance a much boomed in advance 


success out a failure, we are asked to postpone our 


judgment or else to abuse the vagaries of the incorrigible 
London climate. So do things go on merrily year in and 
year out, and there is no earthly reason why this blissful 
state should not continue 

It was not always like this, of course. In the days of 
the Gye régime the manager understood he was a servant 


he 


would submit future plans for 


amusement catered, and in or 


he 


the approval of intending subscribers 


of the public, for whose 
der to secure patronage 
If results were not 
always satisfactory there was, at least, this consolation, that 
the subscriber got exactly what he bargained for 
Then followed the of Sir Harris 


petticoat government 


Augustus with 


the 


reign 
complications 

the 
And from 


its tangent in and 


of syndicates, guarantees and fina! complicity of sub 
the 


those days hails the tradition of beslavering in adulation 


scriber as interested partner in venture 


the doings and happenings at Covent Garden and the sys 
the But 
Augustus Harris had great 


tematic relegation of the real public to wall 


there were redeeming features 
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qualities, and his spirited enterprise deserved often praise, 
while the well-known difficulties he had to contend with 
entitled him to a measure of leniency. He was anxious to 
keep faith with the public; was not above listening to com- 
petent advice; he knew theatrical business admirably well ; 
least, the man’s genial ways and personal mag 


last, not t 


netism would go a long way toward conciliating opposi 
tion in quarters where a high ideal in art was cherished 
\part from these intellectual qualifications there was yet the 
that Harris was the largest theatrical 


very tangible fact 


advertiser in England; naturally no manager of a news 


paper cared much about picking a quarrel with a steady in 
So, in the first instance, such operatic misdeeds as 
the 


come. 
deserved severity were let down gently, and in end an 
atmosphere of sympathetic leniency was established around 
Covent Garden, and on this inheritance the actual manage 
ment contrives to live prosperously if not altogether de 
servedly. 

the venture; 


There is no doubt as to the prosperity of 


concerning the other qualification you will, no doubt, gather 
from my accounts of the operatic season if it has been ap 
And now 


plied on the merits of the case for the chronicle 


of the first week 


‘When in doubt play ‘Faust’”’ is a well-known 


faith with an impresario, and quite naturally Gounod’s ever 


fascinating score was served up for the opening night 
There is very little to say nowadays concerning the pet 
formance of a work so familiar, and it will suffice to men 
tion the cast—Miss Suzanne Adams, Miss Maubourg, 
Messrs. Cossira, Scotti and Plangon. Nor is there much 
to say about the interpreters. You just have had a spel 
of Adams, Plangon and Scotti as Marguerite, Mephisto 


and Valentine respectively, and I dare Say a few weeks have 
made little change in the talent of those artists Miss 
Adams replaced at short notice Madame Melba, whom re 
port has confined to her “chambers” with bronchitis. Not 
for long, let us hope. In Mr. Cossira we have a reliable 
tenor of the "bus horse variety as distinguished from a thor 
ighbred The man sang here before, and there was not 
much excitement over the renewal of the acquaintance 
Miss Maubourg (Siebel) is an importation from Brussels 
where the sprouts come from, and fills her part and a pair 


f tights rather meanly. The voice has a second-har 


now strident, now phonographic, but it all matters little 
Tannhauser” was given on the second night, with 
Mesdames Ternina. Susan Strong an Sobrin and 


Muhiman, &c 
superb is Ternina’s Eliz 


Venus of Miss Strong 


ass, Bertram, 


Messrs. Carlen, Bi: 
again I need not tell-you how 
i 


abeth, and how coy and modest the 





We were to have been treated to Mr Krause’s Tann 
hauser, but the waters at Ems having claimed this Bay 
reuth minstrel, Mr. Carlen was presented instead. This 
gentleman hails from Bremen, and it to be hoped de 
voutly that he will return there very soon. Another 
newcomer, Mr. Bertram, displaye beautiful voice and 
an absolute lack of intelligence in the part of Wolfram 
Aida” followed on Wednesday, with Mesdames Mar 
guerite Macintyre and Edith Walker, and Messrs. Imbart 
de la Tour, Scotti and Plangon. Everybody hailed with 
pleasure the reappearance of the Englis! or rather 
Scottish, prima donna, and we all hope that Miss Macir 
tyre has come to stay. As Amneris, Miss Edyth Walker 


made a favorable impression, which fact should be grati 


ying to you, as the lady is your countrywoman. Scotti’s 
Amonasro, and Plancon’s Ramfis were both as usual, and 
the new tenor, Imbart de la Tour, made a very acceptable 


Radames 


With the rentrée of Madame Calvé on Thursday, after 
in absence of two years, we had the first exciting evening 
of the season. The other performances were on the Grau 
average, but their goodness was of a respectably dull kind 
and we all dearly longed for something in the nature of 
spiced sensation. And American accounts of Madame 
Calvé’s Carmen moods led us to anticipate a warm time 


40 Stu 





11 

















for all concerned on the stage. Would she jump on a 
table. or lose her garments, or kiss or kick Mr. Scotti 
or faint, or make a patriotic speech Mind you, news of 
such remarkable antics had reached us, as having been 
performed with signal success before the easily pleased 
audiences in the United States of America. Well, I rejoice 
to say, that whatever excitement was derived Thursday 
ust was due entire Madame Calvé’s incomparable 
irt, and not to deg trick Selde have I heard 
is beautiful, wayward Jady in more perfect voice or in 
better command of all her exceptional gifts. There was 
too, the care of the dignity of her art, and not a single 
effect for which she could not account to the most sus 
ceptible artistic conscience And altogether this was a 
great ind a memorable pe rmance an achievement 
made other efforts look faded and trivial beside it 
the souvenir { that Carmen wi linger torever in 
memory of those who were privileged to admire 
Madame Calvé in a serious n d Mr. Cossira’s Don 
José and Mr. Allar I n ind Miss Suzanne 
Adams’ Micaela call for no special comments 

The “Loheng perfor nee Friday was chiefly in- 
eresting through the début of new tenor, Mr. Slezak 

om Bres u he I I y { i 1msv, 
but he has a ry good v« r al sings very decently 
Madame Ter I seemed und Madame 
Homer’s Ortrud too strident. Messrs. Blass as the King 
Muhlman as the Her and Bertram as Telramund, com 
pleted a fair ensemble 

Of conduct I other theatrical matters you will 
hear in my next I CLEVES 

Mme. Kileski. 

Madame Kileski, as has bee rreviously mentioned it 
these columns, was t sop s at the first annual 
music test il given y ie | s e ( ra! Society, in 
Limestone College A t (att vy. =, « ym May 
S and 9 rhree ce were given. beginning wit} ne 

n the evening tl & I < n the alterr n 

1 nit ne on the eve re the oth Madame 
Kilesk Sang t i ree certs I nbers ior the 
first one being Micaela’s n “Carmen he part of 
Let Tain the prison sce I Ir i re ind a gi if 

songs Suns e Song Scandina Grieg; “N 
jamais tf Poujours” (Old Fre 2 Lungi Dal 
( Bene” (Old I seccl The O Plaid Shaw 
'e) Iris Ha ‘ \W Delicate Air 
Old iglis Dr. Arne 

\t the mat ( Wed y ‘ re, I h 
first part 5 “ Ma K sang tl 
8) Gounod \ l V rgan 

1 i el Part Il. was Ir P Garde 
hich was g r f t S ( lina 
M: Kile h s y re, S ' j urt 
| T gz sne § re ) Styx and als 
t part t ] et x Ss we Fair 
l er W was highly s essft he ow 
2 tice wi show 
Kilesk ! r 
y ‘ ange {f her ex i . 
‘ ng ke F 
‘ P effort, - 
‘ er calle g ad 
r r H i r I Elle < 
g t it as x at 
e close Gaffney (S. ( iger, May 
Ma e Kilesh W I ( t in “Hiawatha,” 
h was give fi é enta n New England 
with orchestra by the Newburyport Choral Union, on the 
vening of April 17 \ critical review of the performance 
was given in the Boston Transcript of the following day, in 
\“ | the ( c said 

Madame Kileski was the one s st completely sa ry. The 

ere ramat ‘ ea " , 

e 1 gne « Her cess was int and ked the 
eartiest plause f e evening 
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Three Exhibition Concerts at the Famous Balti- 
more Institution. 


5 N the matter of good taste and variety, the programs 
Y for three exhibition concerts last week, at the Pea- 
body Conservatory of Music, Baltimore, Md., will 
appeal to all thoughtful musicians, and in the per- 
formance great credit reflected upon the director, Harold 
Randolph, and other members of the faculty. 

The Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday evenings, May 23, 24 and 25. The programs for 
the three evenings were as follows: 






concerts were given 


Wepnespay Eveninc, May 23. 





Concert Overture, for OFgam.......s.cccccccccccccccccccevceeess Hollins 
Miss Mary E. Krekel. 

Ba Blas Tite Tcew Bitte, Ts os cc vicccctcvccccccecccccedess ....-Franz 
Ungeduld 1b. sdpeetntertegebeideusevens cotibeegenedee Schubert 
Miss Grace E. Miller. 

Dissidia, WeGGOG. « «vcian- chins dcdvtvciedeeabeinsienntiasictetsncade Hummel 


Miss Lucy Felsch. 


Aria from The Barber of Seville............ eneswcaduaubent ied Rossini 
Miss Georgia Nelson. 
Romance in F major, for violin........... .. Papini 
Charles Kraemer 
Mazurka in B minor, for piano... cpehenecneehe rer edonerscesa Chopin 
Miss Velma Rawls. 
Fantaisie Impromptu, for piaMo............eseeeceeeeeeeees ..Chopin 
Miss Carrie Ewell. 
Air from The Messiah, for contralto..........0.-seeeeeeees . Handel 
Miss Sylvia E. Ware. 
Concert Piece, for piano.... DL iicibesalaade inesoae cadena Hugo 
Miss Rose Gorfine 
Aria from Don Giovanni, for soprano............+++++- . Mozart 
Mrs. Jennie G. Stewart 
Violin Concerto in D major (first movement).................Mozart 
J. H. Foster, Jr. 
Aria from Mignon, for soprano.............sccceccesccsves . Thomas 
Miss Ada L. Clark. 


Pamtaisie, Gor WAG Reece ccc cccscvcessecccvesesescessoss -Oberthur 


Benediction Nuptiale, for organ.............eeeeeeeeeeeeees Saint-Saéns 
Howard R. Thatcher. 
Aria from Rinaldo, for contralto ih ans he lit Handel 
Miss Grace Noel 
Poetical Tone Pictures, for piano pentose .. Grieg 
Miss Beatrice Jones. 
Air with Variations, for soprano. Proch 


Miss Mary D. Anschitz 


Impromptu, for two pianos een ; Reinecke 
Blackhead and Marie L. Grew 


. Volkmann 


fisses Virginia 
Romance, for ‘cello 


Alexander Kerckhoff 


Piano Concerto in G minor (third movement) Saint-Saéns 
Edward Warner 
TuHurspay EveNING, May 24 
Grand Choeur, for organ , jeaterara Hollins 
Miss Nellie E. Grady. 
Song of Love, for soprano ... Beach 


Miss Julia H. Newton 


Piano Concert in A minor (first movement) Schumann 
Miss Marion C. Rous 

\ria from Samson and Dalilah, for contralto . Saint-Saéns 
Miss Flora Hermann 

Andante and Rondo, D minor, for violin Wieniawski 
Howard R. Thatcher 

Melody, op. 10, No. 1, for piano Moszkowski 

Mazzurka, op. 2, for piano. cokenn .. Sapellnikoff 
Miss Marie Baldwin 


\ria from Carmen, for soprano.. .. Bizet 


Miss Laurie Moomaw 
Dethier 


Cantilena Pastorale, for organ ; 
Miss Sylvia E. Ware 

\ria from Aida, for soprane hae peddieden Verdi 
Mrs. Gertrude B. Evans 

Piano Concerto in C minor (first movement) Raff 
Miss Hattie Hirshberg 

Conferring by the director of teacher’s certificates, &c 

largo, for violins, harps and organ........ woud Handel 

Scherzo Valse, for piano Siieitahuewn Maeieateds Moszkowski 
Miss Georgia E. Bentley 

Fantaisie, for violin De Beriot 
Miss Mary A. Randall 

La Pesca, duet for female voices nbdineenses .. Rossini 

Misses Daisy Storey and Edith Clark 
Marche Religieuse, for organ cue Guilmant 
F. P. O’Brien 
Im Herbst, for contralto.... .. Franz 





On Song's Bright Pinions, for piano...............+..005+ Mendelssohn 
Etude, in C minor, for piamo..........-.600cceeeeeeeeeeeeneeees Chopin 
Miss Hannah P. Randall. 

Ale Grete The CHOROR. 00 cccccsccicccvecscscct pec gecvccccccveseas Haydn 
Miss M. M. Cummins. 


Hungarian Fantaisie, for piano............-6.-eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees Liszt 
F. C. Myers. 
Fripay Eveninc, May 2s. 
Ye Sons of Israel (for female voices)............... 
The Ladies’ Chorus Class. 
Rondo Espagnol, for piano............ 


....Mendelssohn 


.... Hummel 


Miss Helen Blake. 
Endymion, for mezzo-soprano............. inch basis Lehmann 
Miss Nannie C. Travers. 
Macche Roeligiouse, £0 GUGRR. ..cccccssccccccscccssuecccesccoese Gigout 
Miss Louise Hopkins. 
Etude in B flat minor, for piamo......................+.+.»Mendelssohn 
Miss Nellie Higgins. 
La Serenata, duet for soprano and tenor......... pdbnkkenioete Rossini 
Miss M. M. Cummins and J. C. Miller 
Piano Concerto (first movement)............  sccseceseeees Moscheles 
Miss Mabel Kaufmann. 
Chorus from The Crusaders, with tenor and solo.. ..Gade 
The Ladies’ Chorus and J. C. Miller. 
ee ee ee ee eee Bekker 
Franz Bornschein. 
Dasesrelie, Gar RSG... csccacsasveccsosens eee . Parish-Alvars 
Miss Clara Ross. 
Piano Concerto in G minor (second and third move 
ments) eee oor ceseesee Mendelssohn 
Miss Mary Krekel. 
Romance in D flat, for organ. ..........cccesees Lamare 


Charles O. Wingate 


Recitative and aria, from La Favorita, for soprano Donizetti 


Mrs. W. W. Cloud. 
Hungarian Fantaisie, for piano.... “ve pmabebhehenatae Liszt 
Miss Edith Tyler. 


Romance for ‘cello. Becker 


Ah! Perfido, for soprano............. imbalances ... Beethoven 


Perfido, for soprano.. 


Miss Eleanor Chase 


Calm as the Night, duet for soprano and baritone.. Gétze 
Mr. and Mrs. Cloud 
Canon, for organ....... ie eee TN age anne ee . Salomé 
Miss Catherine Marshall 
er ID WP itdcion ce cccsdodane ds deabsciebécauine Bargiel 


eer ba Bargiel 


New Songs by Platon Brounoff. 
LATON BROUNOFF, the Russian composer, who 
now resides in New York, has just published three 
of his new songs. The titles are: “And the World Should 
Ring,” “I Love Thee” and “Were I a Bird.” 
of all three is well suited to the mezzo soprano or baritone 


The music 


voice, and these are the voices, after all, which can make 
love songs most effective. As a melodist, Mr 
is making his mark. These new songs are simple in con- 
struction, and the harmonies are charming. 

“Were I a Bird” is written in the key of C, “I Love 
Thee,” in the key of D, and “The World Should Ring,” 
is also in the key of C 


Brounoft 


The last named has the German 
as well as the English text. 


E. Ellsworth Giles. 


Among the many singers engaged for the Chautauqua 
season is E. Ellsworth Giles, the young tenor. The name 
of Mr. Giles also appears among the soloists announced 
for the Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont festivals 
During the present musical season Mr. Giles has been 
singing with great success, as the following press notices 
will indicate: 
tenor, E. 
natural sweetness and flexibility; 


The Ellsworth has a voice 


he 
capabilities, singing with artistic ease and dramatic force 


that 
fine 


Giles, with 
of its 
His open 
ing number was also taken from “The Queen of Sheba,” of 


I have rarely heard better jus 


is endowed 
and has command 
and, 
course, was “Lend Me Your Aid.” 
tice done to this typical concert aria, with its low pitched recitative 


and carefully worked up climax.—Columbus (Ohio) Despatch 


Mr. a most pleasing tenor voice, 
free from all suggestion of sharpness, even in the higher tones. He 
is one of the most entertaining singers heard here for a long time 
Ohio State Journal, Columbus. 


Giles proved himself to possess 


A purity of an excellence of articulation are the strong 


characteristics of his voice.—The Columbus Citizen. 


tone, 
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Music in Munich. 


MOUNCHEN, May 1, 1900. § 


” 


HE season for orchestral concerts is a “deader. 
From this date forward the great Bier-Kellers 
—a misnomer, for I have yet to tind one that 


az 


iD 
ve 


you don’t have to climb up in order to get 
down to it—and the Court Opera stretch forth their wel- 
coming arms to the strangers, offering as special induce- 
ments military band concerts and special opera perform- 
ances (the latter at increased rates of admission) for their 
benefit. 

By common consent, to which also all the music critics 
agree, the opera season has been far below the standard 
of former years, the repertory of many smaller cities and 
more works of also 


stages showing many importance; 


more novelties. In the latter respect Mtinchen has offered 
but two or three new works of small importance since last 
September. The personnel is also sadly out of joint and 
very much dissatisfied with the favoritisms of the manage 
ment. Rumored resignations, inclusive of the three musical 
directors, were plentiful in the first three months of the 
Quite recently the most prominent soprano—I can 
not recall her at this 
Knote, the splendid young tenor, were on the ragged edge 
The death of Heinrich Vog! removes the 


year. 
combination mame inoment—and 
of resignation 
strongest—indeed the only vocal and dramatic light—in- 
A new management, one who 


di 


dividuality from the stage. 
first-class 


is much less of an intriguer, a new opera 
rector, some new voices such as sopranos, contraltos and 
a tenor or two—would put the opera here in a position 


again to do some really artistic work Saritones and 


bassos—good ones at that—are the only strong points ol 


the cast here. The orchestra is never bad; there are too 


many artists in it; but there is no authoritative director 
Fischer is too careless and the other two not strong 
enough. The Kaim Orchestra had the last word of the 
season. There have been four people’s symphony con 
certs since my last report. The prominent works were 
Beethoven’s Eighth and Third, Schubert's Unfinished, 
Sruckner’s Seventh, and Schumann's First Symphony, 


with Mozart, Wagner and Schumann overtures 


Of the soloists, Frl 


1 


Pauline Hofmann, with Schumann's 
The 


last 


\ minor Concerto, was easily the most prominent 
Kaim Saal 
be 
(with wet goods, rankest of weed smoke, sandwiches, &c.) 


popular concerts at the came tu a close 


Sunday night. There will no more Wagner programs 


by a fine orchestra for from 20 to 25 cents admission 


The Quartet Soirée—Benno Walter and his associates 


on April 9, was one of the most delightful evenings of 
the season. The program consisted of Haydn, op. 9, No 
2: Klughardt, op. 61, and Beethoven's Septet. The Mu 
seum Hall is just the right size for this music. Every 
thing sounded just right, and the performance was as near 
perfect as could be expe cted here below 

One other event only, namely, the second concert of 
the Munich “Hugo Wolf Verein” (one of the musical 


“fads” of the times) claims my attention, for the reason 
that I received a complimentary ticket and an invitation 
to attend. With the exception of this and two other con 
cert tickets, I have reserved the privilege of buying all 
my tickets during the season. I have, therefore, felt per- 
fectly free to express myself in these letters as the per 
formances impressed me. The Munich 
rarely find fault with home artists’ performances, and when 
they do, ‘tis done in a gingerly, half-hearted manner that 


critics, as a rule, 


carries no weight 3ut when a stranger has made his ap 
pearance as either composer, executant, or director, they 
just jump on the poor mortal with both feet at the very 
first ‘slip of any sort. If there is anything more than a 
grease spot left over ‘tis not their fault 

Poor Conrad Ansorge therefore has my sympathy 
His compositions made up the first half of the Hugo Wolf 
Verein program, headed by a most fulsome note of his 
ability as pianist and composer. The grease spot was left 
in the shape of about one of the eight songs and a mosi 


monstrous sounding string quartet, op. 13, a most un 
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lucky opus! I was very sorry I attended, for Conrad 
Ansorge’s name always had a good sound to me. 

The second half of the program was devoted to Hugo 
Wolf's songs selected and sung by the famous Dr. Will 
ner, of whom I wrote earlier in the season. The only way 
to get any enjoyment out of his performances is to stay 
2zway—or, worse yet, to go blindfolded. To look at him 
in the throes of tone production makes one sympathetic 
ally tired all over. When the doctor sings I want to help 
him with all my might And when he’s through, I’m 
weary and need immediate refreshment! 

The promised B minor Mass of Bach did not material 
ize on Palm Sunday 

Next Monday evening the Porges Chorus winds up the 
May 20 I shall attend the 

I hope to find time to 


season with Liszt’s “Christus.” 
Passion Play at Oberammergau 
tell you about it. We leave for Paris soon after, taking 
a roundabout way, touching Vienna, Venice and Lucerne, 
and afier a good view of the Exposition, we sail for the 
Land of the Free! 

We have enjoyed ourselves immensely, but nevertheless 
will be delighted to greet that great flag at the outer end 
of New York Harbor with all our might and lungs Aul 
wiedersehen ! W. L. BLUMENSCHEIN 


Boston Music Notes. 


BosTON, May 26, 1900 


Mrs. Ernestine Fish, whose success in concert in Ger 


past winter has been mentioned in these 





many during 
columns, has had offers from several managers and direct 
ors for concerts in German cities, since her return to this 


country. In fact, her time could have been occupied all 


summer had she chosen to return to Europe 

Letters from Italy bring flattering accounts of the work 
being done by Miss Goddard, pupil of Arthur J. Hubbard 
of this city. Miss Goddard has already a repertory of six 
r seven operas, and is now studying “Lohengrin.” It is 
probable that she will be heard in public the coming 
season 

Miss Jennie Trecar.in, pupil of Mme. Gertrude Frank 
in, has just made a great success at the Review Club 
Chelsea, in “The Chimes of Normandy.” All the Bostor 
papers spoke in high praise of Miss Trecartin’s work, the 


Globe saying that “the singing of Miss Jennie Trecartin 
as Germaine, the lost marchioness, was one of the deligh 

ful features of the performance Miss Trecartin has a 
beautiful soprano voice, and great dramatic talent. She is 


siudying for grand opera 


Ihe last rehearsal of the Beethoven Mass in D, before 


Mr. Gericke’s departure for Europe, took place on Monday 


evening, with soloists as well as chorus The work went 
really very well, indeed, difficult as the music is, and the 
choruses were sung with spirit rhe soloists were Miss 


Helen Wright, Miss Lucie Tucker, Frederick Smith and 
Stephen Townsend. Miss Tucker at the last moment 
undertook to read the part, as the contralto engaged to 
sing was unexpectedly unable to attend. Miss Helen 
Wright sang the music in a most finished style. Her 
voice is a beautiful one, and her work showed much study 
and musical appreciation. Had the performance been a 
public one she would have received hearty applause many 
times during the evening. Mr. Smith, whose tenor voice 
is much admired, sang most satisfactorily, both in the solos 
and concerted musi Miss Laura Hopkins, the accom 
panist, executed her difficult task in a masterly manner 
Union Hall was filled to overflowing with an audience of 
musicianly people, who were most enthusiastic about the 
whole work, and who are anxiously awaiting another 
hearing of this beautiful Mass 

Miss Allie May Hoitt sang at a recent Scotch celebra 
tion, in Chelsea, making a decided success with several 
groups of Scotch songs 

There was a large audience on Wednesday evening at 
the recital of the Faelten Pianoforte School, which was 


held in S.einert Hall. The work done by the pupils was 


of a high order that reflected credit upon scholar and 
teacher, alike. Selections from the Fundamental Reader 
were given in all keys by Myrtle Morse, Edith Jones, Mar 
guerite Alley, Ruth Leavitt, Edwin Jose, and selections 
from the Staff Reader, also in all keys, upon themes by 
Beethoven, Haydn and Paderewski, by Mary Pumphrey, 
Lloyd del Castillo, Anna Pumphrey, Vera Legg, Helen 
Bulle, Benjamin Tremere, Gladys Copeland, Leslie Flentje 
Jessie Allen, Catherine Merry 

The solo work was excellent, Miss Louella Witherill 
Dewing, of Somerville, and Miss Belle Heineman, of 
Wausau, Wis., being particularly noticeable. Miss Dew 
ing played a group of three numbers, and Miss Heineman, 
two numbers, one by Schuman, the other by Rachmaninoff 
The concert closed with a Beethoven Sonata, Miss Alberta 
V. Munro at the piano, Carl Faelten, director of the school 
at the second piano, and the ensemble class, composed of 
Miss Lucy Drake, Miss Belle Heineman, Miss Bertha 
Law, Miss Caroline Roberts, Miss Estella Rose, Miss 
Fdith Stephenson and Miss Geneva Weitze 

The programs for the recitals, to be given by Etta 
Edwards’ pupils, are: 

fUESDAY EVENING, MAY 29 
At the piano, Edith Viola Ellisbree 


Amoroso (Chaminade 
Les Deux Coeurs Fontenailles 


\ Spring Secret W ocodman 


Daisy Woods, Boston 


Absence Metcalfe 


Olie Hurst, Kansas City, M« 
Cradie Song , Vida 
Fannie Tilly, Nova Scotia 
But the Lord Is Mindful (from St. Paul) 
Bertha E. Brittain, St. John, N. B 


Mendelssohn 

Were 1 a Gardener Chaminade 

Ethel Carr, Fort Worth, Tex 

How Many Times Do 1 Love Thee, Dear Woolf 
Louise Brown, Everett 


Laura Templeman, Boston 


Slumber Boat Gaynor 
Still as the Nig Bolt 
Eilieen Goggan, Galveston, Tex 
Bedtime Song Margaret Ruthven Lang 
\ Dewdrop Rubinstein 
The Tear Rubinstein 
Miss W is, Bostor 
A Drean Rubinstein 

4 r ¥ ‘ he 
Hope Blooms on Spring Schubert 


Massenet 
Nellie Barnard, Buffalo, N. ¥ 
THURSDAY EVENING, MAY 3 


Heléne Wetmore, sopran Susie R. I { contralt« 
Jacques Hoffmann, v nist; Adeline Raymond, 
\ mpanist 
With Thee Mrs. H. H. A. Beact 
The Nightingale and the Rose Edna Rosalind Parks 
Memory Edna Rosalind Parks 
The Romaik: I Rosalind Park 
A bode Schubert 
Violin solos 
Adagio Elegique W ieniawsk 
Nocturne Chopin 
Am Springbrunnen Schumanr 
Aria, Sur mes genoux (L’Africaine) Meyerbeer 
Four Songs from Fair Jessie Von Feilitz 
Duo from Aida (act 3) Verd 
FRIDAY EVENIN(‘ JUNE 
Ethe! DeVere Crafts, violin; Cora 0. Go'dthwaite c 
Adeline Raymond, pianist 
Allegro and Scherzo from Trio in G minor Godard 
Violin, ‘cello and pian 
Nymphs and Fauns Bemberg 
Mrs. F. L. Martin, Bost 
If I Knew Gaynor 
Because She Kissed It Gaynor 
The Wind Went Wooing the Rose Gaynor 
Lillian Andrews, Boston 
Aria, Il Re Pastore Mozart 
Edith Viola Ellsbree, Worcester 
Violin obligato, E. Smith, Worcester 
Pleurez, mes yeux (Le Cid) Massenet 
Bernadine Parker, Somerville 
Lullaby Hopekirk 
A Lament Hopekirk 
Hee Balou Hopekirk 
Dorothy Cole, St. John, N. B 
Aria, Nuit resplendissant (Cinq Mars) Gounod 
Lillian Whiton Somerville 
Violin obligato, Miss Crafts 
Scena, Endymion Liza Lehmann 


Mrs. Martin 
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A list of Frederic L. Martin’s engagements is as fol 
lows: May 23, “Elijah,” in Concord, N. H.; 24, Rubinstein 
Club, Attleboro, Mass.; 26, recital, Danielson, Conn.; 30 
Marlboro; June 4, Old South Church, Boston, Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery Association; 8, Bristol, Vt. Mr 
and 


Martin is also engaged as soloist for the New Eng 


Chautauqua, to be held at Framingham, Mass., July 15 to 


27, inclusive. Some recent press notices for singing in the 
Creation,” at Derry and Exeter, N. H., are 

Mr. Martin is a bass soloist of rare ability His singing was the 
best ever heard here Manchester Union 

Mr. Martin displayed a v ¢ with a compass from the deep tones 
f organ bass to the mellow n t ter note fa French horn 
and won instant recognitior His singing was artistic and thor 
oughly enjoyable Exeter News Letter 


\ concert was given at Nashua, N. H., by the High 
School Choral Class, May 11, in High School Hall Phe 
soloists were Miss S. Marcia Craft, soprano; Mrs. F 


4 Young, contralto; G. R. C. Deane, tenor; G. E. Willey 


basso, and Mrs. J. H. Tolles, pianist There was a chorus 
of 125 voices, E. G. Hood conductor 

The first inquiry for season tickets for the Worcester 
music festival of 1900 was received the other day trom a 
gentleman in Sheridan, Wyo [his breaks the record 
for early inquiries, and indicates remarkable interest 
in this year’s progran As none of the soloists have been 
announced, the interest must be, of course, purely in the 
works to be performed, which is a pointer to the manage 
ment that it is not always the star singer that attracts 


rhe probable outcome of the recent festival at White 


River Junction, Vt., will be a permanent organization of 
the chorus and other singers } W ind the Ver 
mont and New Hampshire towns in the vicinity, and a 


festival every year White River Junction is the centre of 
a territory rich in musical resources. Under the direc 
tion of Dr. C. B. Drake, of West Lebanon, who con 
ducted the preliminary drill of the chorus of this year’s 
festival, it will be comparatively casy keep the organiza 
tion in readiness for any musical event. Besides there is 
no difficulty in obtaining that financial support and pub 
lic patronage which every such enterprise must have to 
attain permanent success 


[he musical programs for the seventy-fifth anniversary 


of the American Unitarian Association, at Tremont Tem 
ple, were under the direction of H. G. Tucker A choru 
from the Handel nd Haydn will sing fron Athalie and 
The Reden ptuion with an orchestra 6b. I W he piey at 
the organ. On Wednesday evening there was a chorus of 
two hundred and ar ncreased orche ra, with Mrs. Water 
house as soloist. On Wednesday afternoon at Arlington 
Street Church the program included number irom the 
Hymn of Praise,” by a choru ele ( ted 
by the quartet from the Second Church and an orchestra 

E. Mahr, assisted by Dr. A. Jeffery, played the Men 
delssohn violin concerto, op. 30, 1; Beethoven Otello,” 
fantaisie and other soli in } recital at the New England 


Conservatory Friday 1 





Mrs. Katharine Noack-Fique. 





HE: following is a trat on from the New York 
Staats Zeitung eport he ( Jubil f the 
German Luth« n Z C} ] I Klyt 
The vocal solos were sung by Mr rine Noack 
Fiqué and Mrs. D. Greckmatr Mrs. Fiqué sang the aria 
With Verdure Clad rom Hayd* Creatior It is 
apparent that the voic« ls charming young art ! 
creases with every pe rma Irie in eetnc 
tone The sustained passages were given with an un 


affected, noble expression, and her coloratura was clear 


and limpid ‘id 


Searing and Fowler, the Soloists. 


Nellie F »earing contralto and Normar k Fowler 
were the soloists at a special musical service last Sunday 


at Si. Luke’s M. E. Church, Newark, N. J 
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Some Chicago Notes. 


CONCERT was given by one of Mr. Kowalski’s pro- 
A fessional pupils Thursday, in which she had the assist- 
ance of Miss Maud Jennings, the pianist; Joseph Vilim, vio- 
linist; Albert Windust, tenor, and Burt Bartlett, basso. The 
program was well carried out under the direction of J. H. 
Kowalski, who accompanied in his inimitable manner. 
Honors of the evening were pretty evenly divided, Miss 
Jennings receiving a splendid measure of applause, an en- 
core being imperatively demanded. Mr. Windust, too, 
scored a great success in both his numbers, as did Mr. 
Vilim, who played Raff's Cavatina, Liebling’s ‘‘Cradle 
Song” and Wieniawski’s Mazurka. Burt Bartlett, an- 
other of Mr. Kowalski’s talented pupils, gave an excellent 
account of himself, singing with much effect Sternberg’s 
‘Arab Song” and a couple of ballads by Ballard and Tosti. 
The giver of the concert, Miss Griewisch, has a good voice 
(mezzo soprano), which, under Mr. Kowalski’s careful 
guidance, is capable of doing excellent service in the pro- 
fession. However, she has much to learn in many ways 
apart from the mere vocal part of her education. For one 
hing it might be suggested that it is not usual to send 
invitations to members of the press to attend supper or 
uncheon after a concert; that such invitations, so far from 
idding to the interest of the performance, might seriously 
ract from it, as some members of the press consider 
h an invitation from an entire stranger as being offen- 
ve in the extreme. Most of the numbers essayed by Miss 
Griewisch were satisfactorily interpreted, especially the 
Persian Garden” number and three songs by Cantor, 
Chaminade and Tosti. A new sacred song by Leo, ‘The 
Mercy Seat,” was also well sung. All in all the young 
singer has a good future before her if she adds to her musi- 
cal and vocal knowledge that something known as “good 
judgment.” 
Grace Buck. 
rhis charming soprano is evidently coming considerably 
before the public and obtaining a justly deserved recogni 
on, judging by the newspaper reports of her success at 
he Muskegon May Festival 
. * . 7 
What might be described as a “continuous performance” 
has been occupying this entire day (Saturday) at the Chi- 
igo Musical College. The annual examinations were in 
progress and commenced in University Hall at 9 o'clock. 
he audience was very large, the crush sometimes being 
exceedingly great. The utmost interest was excited, es 
pecially in the violin contest, when some remarkably good 
playing was heard. Walter Schulze, who was playing for 





ie teachers’ certificate cla gave an excellent perform 


ance, as did young John Hand. The programs were 
still in force at § o’clock and so I could not remain for the 
finals. This was the thirty-fourth annual competition for 
the diamond medals donated by some prominent citizens 
and also for the college gold and silver medals. 
* * ~ 

The twenty-third recital in the student series will be 
given at Evanston Tuesday next by Miss Irene Stevens 
(pianist), pupil of Mrs. George A. Coe. She will be as- 
sisted by Richard S. Yarndley, ’cellist. Mrs. Coe’s pupils 
have been having splendid success this season, having 
given some of the best recitals Evanston ever had. 


~ * * 


Miss Helen Buckley returned to town to-day from a very 
successful concert trip South. 

The Musicians’ Club, of Evanston, annuunce a vocal and 
instrumental concert for next Tuesday, May 29. Miss 
Helen Gardner and F. J. Pease give the program. 

Among the visitors to this office during the week was 
John Rees, of Hastings, Neb., who for the past twenty 
years has enjoyed an enviable reputation and position as 
teacher of violin and piano. Mr. Rees was well known to 
Chicagoans some years ago, when he was studying with 
the veteran violinist, William Lewis. 

Another very interesting caller was Mrs. Genevra John- 
stone Bishop, who is making a short visit to Chicago, en 
route for Europe. She will sail June 9 with some of her 
Californian pupils. The Paris fair will be taken in among 
other interesting sights, and then Mrs. Bishop and her fair 
charges will go to Italy for a year. The success obtained 
everywhere in the West by the famous Chicago soprano 
was duplicated in St. Paul, where she gave a concert 

Walter Spry gave his fourth and last lecture before the 
Scherzo Musical Club, of Quincy, on the works of Robert 
Schumann. After an analysis, the A minor Symphony was 
played by members of the club, on two pianos. 

A chorus of forty voices, students cf the Conservatory 
of Music, will give Gounod’s “Gallia,” at the commence- 
ment exercises, under the direction of Walter Spry. 


* * * 


Eight new compositions of W. C. E. Seeboeck have 
just been published by the John Church Company. They 
are of the highly artistic standard to which this popular 
artist has accustomed us. 

7 + * 


Noble M. Eberhart, M. D., of Chicago, repeated his 
instructive lecture upon “Phenomena of Voice,” which he 
gave in New York city, before The Schumann Club of 
this city, Tuesday evening, in 720 Fine Arts Building. 
Prominent singers and vocal teachers were the guests of 
the evening. The lecture was preceded by a Liszt Fantaisie, 
“Rigoletto,” played by Mrs. Marguerite R. Krosser, and 


it was followed by a Jadassohn Trio for piano, violin and 
‘cello, rendered by the Chicago Trio. The personnel 
of this trio is Miss Emma E. Clark, Herman Breun, Jr., 
and Ludwig Correll. The latter musican not being able 
to be present, Paul C. Beebe assisted, whose 'cello playing 
is artistic, and, though but a short time in Chicago, his 
playing is in demand. 

Miss Helen Buckley was the great attraction at the 
Highland Park Choral Society on Friday, when she sang 
several old English ballads, and also in Randegger’s Can- 
tata, “Mariners,” and in Gounod’s “Sanctus et Benedic- 
tus.” Other assisting soloists who gave good aud satis- 
factory service were George Kelland, the bass of the 
Cathedral, and Mr. Merrill. The accomplished accom- 
panist, as usual, was Mrs. Annette R. Jones 

Miss Carolyn Louise Willard has arranged to be in 
Union City during a period of eight weeks in July and 
August for the purpose of forming a summer class for the 
study of piano, harmony, counterpoint or composition. 

The annual summer normal session of the American 
Conservatory will be held in Kimball Hall Building for 
five weeks, beginning Monday June 25, and ending Satur- 
day, July 28. The course of study has been arranged fos 
the special needs of teachers, and will include a course of 


lectures, by Messrs. J. J. Hattstaedt, Karleton Hackett, . 


Victor Garwood, Mrs. Gertrude Murdough and Miss Lila 
Howell; also a series of interesting recitals. 


Mary Wood Chase. 


This pianist has been winning many encomiums on her 
fine performance. Some of her recent press notices will be 
printed next week 

Miss Maud Jennings gave a concert to-day, with her 
pupils, at Kimball Hall. The Misses Dillon, Wright, Hol- 
land, Lightner, Lawson, Len, Killian, Fass, Lowenstein 
Arata, Parmelee, Orton, Livingston, Fisher, Baker, Wells, 
Gelder, Euder, La Fever and Phelps took part. The pro 
gram consisted of seventeen numbers 


Charles W. Clark. 


A perusal of the following notices will show in what 
esteem the Chicago baritone is held in his own city, and 
what the critics thought of his singing in “Elijah” with the 
Apollo Club: 


Mr. Clark is gaining in power and bettering in style constantly, 
and the more one hears him the deeper is the impression he makes 


Post, April 19, 1900. 


Charles W. Clark made a deep impression in the title part, the 
music of which he delivered with great breadth and dignity, mount 
ing to splendid heights in the aria “It Is Enough.’’—Tribune, April 
19, 1900. 

Among the soloists, Charles W. Clark easily deserves urst men 
tion for his sincere and expressive singing of the role of Elijah 
toth as regards his real capacity and for the dignity and sincerity 
with which he gave the solos assigned to his part, Mr. Clark's per 
formance tended to give distinction to the production of Elijah 


Chicago Record, April 19, 1900 


Mr. Clark’s recitative and aria with Miss Buckley was splendidly 
given, showing great dramatic power and intensity and a perfect 
understanding of the part. Especially to be noted was his rendering 
of “Call Him Louder,” his splendid trumpet-like tones being some 
thing long to be remembered. We may well be proud of such an 
American baritone in these days of the fad for foreign singers 
Chronicle, April 19, 1900. 

As an example of what can be accomplished in a ju- 
venile class, I know none better than Miss Julia Caruthers, 
who gave a matinee musicale this morning with some of 
her pupils and assistants. All the young people showed 
peculiarly a certain musical quality of tone rarely observed 
in very young students. The program was not preten- 
tious, but it was carried out beautifully. The compositions 
were well within the capacity of each child, but each was 
played with the care and delicacy which evidenced the true 
musicianship of their instruction. If one point more than 
another could be emphasized, it would be the intelligent 
appreciation each little performer brought to the task 
Time, tone, rhythm—everything was noted and taken care 
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of. The most advanced of the class was Bessie Stevens. 
This girl carried out to perfection Miss Caruthers’ favorite 
Schumann maxim: “Let us study to play simple pieces 
truly and beautifully.” Another instance of this was shown 
in the performance of Josephine Ffirench, a wee six year 
old, who has been with Miss Caruthers just six months. 
This child’s hand position was perfect, her tone and rhythm 
as remarkable an example of what good teaching will do 
as anything one could see. Later in the program the child 
gave an exhibition of ear training and transposing which 
proved exceptionally interesting to the many teachers as- 
sembled, especially as when she began to study with Miss 
Cartuhers her sense of tone and sound was very deficient, 
as she was almost unable to distinguish any one note from 
another. There would be fewer bad players if the ground 
work could be obtained in just such a manner as that from 
Miss Julia Caruthers, or if teachers who make child study 
their work would first see what measures she takes to 
bring the best out of the child. She makes musicians of 
her pupils from the beginning; they understand the mean- 
ing of what they play—the reason of it all. The general 
consensus of opinion regarding her work is that in many 
respects it is unequaled. 
a 


Some important moves are about to take place in the 
American Conservatory, as the director, J. J. Hattstaedt, is 
considering the enlargement of his already numerous fac 
ulty. As a first addition, he has engaged Glenn Hall for 
the vocal department, and no better chuice could have 
been made than the young and popular tenor, who has 
done so much earnest and honest work for several seasons 
past. Mr. Gunn, an excellent pianist from Leipsic, has 
also been engaged, and I now hear that a very important 
artist is likewise to be brought over to this now famous 
conservatory; but of this more in tuture 

FLORENCE FRENCH 


Leo Kofler. 
T St. Paul’s Chapel, Trinity Parish, New York, in his 
attractive and secluded studio, which leads to the 
organ loft, where for many years Leo Kofler has pre 
sided, a representative of Tae Musica Courter recently 
enjoyed the privilege of an interview with this well known 
musician 
Mr. Kofler makes a specialty of vocal instruction, in 
which branch of the art he has been eminently successful 
As an author he is prominent, and in future issues of 
this paper will appear accounts of his works, “The Art 
of Breathing” and “Take Care of Your Voice.” His 
book, “Selected Hymn Tunes,” is artistically arranged 
and harmonized. It is especially appropriate for choir 
use, and deserves to be popular 


Elizabeth Northrop. 

This singer has had much to do lately, chiefly club and 
semi-social affairs, and her popularity waxes with every 
appearance. Some time ago she sang in San Francisco, 
New Orleans and Minneapolis, when the leading dailies 
said this of her: 

Mrs. Northrop has steadily grown in favor, and rem nds one t 
san 


a little canary bird with her blonde head and petite figure 


Francisco Examiner 

Mrs. Elizabeth Northrop sang very sweetly, exhibiting much cu 
tivation and control of voice, Arditi’s “Se Saran Rose,” and being 
very earnestly encored sang a pretty little dainty ballad which origi 
nally appeared in the St. Nicholas Magazine some years back.—New 


Orleans Times. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Northrop is a young soprano whose singing is 


almost Puritan in its simple beauty. There is something so strangely 


clear about her voice, the sound sometimes resembles that produced 


by striking a bowl of crystal. At the same time it is soft and warm 


and gratifyingly well handled Arditi’s “Se Saran Rose” has been 


rendered more vivaciously, no doubt, but seldom more melodiously 


Minneapolis Sunday Times 
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‘The Tour of an American Cellist. 


Louis Blumenberg’s Impressions of the Country. 


——& OME of the musicians who have planned to make 
OD 


: tours in this country next season miay read with 






especial interest the tournée just completed _ by 
Louis Blumenberg, the ‘cellist, as a member of 
the concert company arranged for Mme. Emma Nevada 

To a representative of THe Musicat Courier Mr. Blu 
menberg said: 

“The tour proved one of the successful ones of the sea 
son. We left New York a few days before Christmas, and 
our bookings included most of the principal cities of the 
West and South and Victoria and Vancouver, B. C., and 
Winnipeg, Man., where, by the way, we found the audi 
ences very musical. We gave between ninety and one hun 
dred concerts. I played at four concerts in the California 
Theatre, San Francisco, two at Los Angeles, two at Port 
land, Ore., and two at Seattle, Wash. Some of the other 
cities were Denver, Omaha, Kansas City, Salt Lake, Chi 
cago, Atlanta, Savannah, Jacksonville, St. Augustine, 
Memphis, Cleveland, Galveston, Houston, San Antonio and 
Dallas. 

“Those who understand the geography of this country 
and the wide range of temperature will realize that the 
difficulties in caring for the sensitive 'cello under such con 
ditions was no little matter At Winnipeg we found it 30 
degrees below zero and at the Gulf of Mexico we ‘struck it’ 
g2 in the shade My fine old instrument suffered under 
such changes, and the performer naturally had to use ex 
treme caution in playing before audiences in these extreme 
climates. The tension is, of course, entirely different in 
the high altitudes of the Rockies than it is on the sea level 
at the Pacific or Atlantic coast The periormer, as all 
musicians wil] understand, is also affected by these atmos 
pheric changes; but then, you know, fiddlers are expected 
to ‘toe the mark.’ No one will forgive them if they do 
not 
‘Wherever we appeared the audiences seemed fond of 


the ‘cello A clever woman told me the reason that the 


violoncello appealed to Americans was because it is such 
a contrast to the native character, which is that of bustle 


and activity rhe ‘cello, she explained, soothes these 


rushing Yankees, and hence nine out of ten will declare 





they ‘love it above all instruments.’ The same clever 
woman remarked that in China, where the mperament 
s callous and nerveless, the favorite musical instrument 


the tomtom 

It is not many years ago that I ‘pioneered’ the ‘cello 
through sections of the United States, and I am happy 
to tell you that when we reappeared at some of thes« places 
on our recent tour, there were many people who had not 
forgotten me, and from these I received particularly 
hearty welcome I shall make one more tour through the 
United States, and that has been planned on an extensiv: 
scale for next season. Then after that I shall take my 
‘cello on a trip around the world 

“The facilities for traveling in this country impressed us 
as much as anything on our recent tour. We encountered 
no accidents and were rarely delayed. It is human nature 
to be happy when things go according to schedule, and 
musical human nature is particularly exacting in its de 
mands. We had a few ‘queer’ experiences in hotels, but 
then all travelers have these experiences in ovt of the way 
places T he best hotels everywhere, however t gether 
with the well dressed audiences before whom we ap 
peared, indicate the marvelous prosperity of the people of 
this country.” 

Mr. Blumenberg said that all musicians who take their 
art seriously would be impressed with the growth and 
extent of this country and the advancement in culture 


in the far West and extreme South. The past ten years 
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have done wonders for the country, and the outlook for the 
future could only turn pessimists into optimists 

For musicians with the proper credentials, there are 
many good openings in the West and South. Many of the 


unhappy struggling members of the profession who do 


not seem to get on in the overcrowded cities of the Last 
would find existence more tolerable by going into the in 
terior 

As achers willing to wo or moderate fee they 
would find plenty to « In Boston and New York many 
ire starving while waiting’ for pupils at $5 per i 


Miss Maud Roudez. 


[J PON the occasion of Miss Maud Roudez’s recent ap 
pearance with the Mendelssohn Club, of Philadel 
phia, the press of that city spoke in complimentary terms 
ot her work 

rhe Philadelphia Times expressed the opinion that she 
sang with great charm,” and the president of the Men 
delssohn Club, in referring to her singing, said that it was 
hig! ly praised and appreciated 
eading Philadelphia press representative stated that, with 
the exception of one artist, Miss Roudez was the best vo 
calist heard in Philadelphia this seasot 


Other estimates were as follows 








The soloist, Miss Maud R le wt sang with the Grau Com 
y t winter ally w r t t c ira t 
ntage, als ided t ple e of evening lis ed 

r agre r c € 1 < f wide 
ge M R lez g ¢ r r f tw Massenet 
' fror Le Cid t ther fron Herodiade and a 
x H ey in one gr i Rg ele Cher N and 
H n's Si Me Ve ! e \ r hearing ¢ was 
1 1 ng ver y Eng matin T' I e 
‘ Ma -_ 
r r lis M R le wt sang 
‘ f p “ mposers in a very 
gree en < e r Life I 
C al rer, Ma ¥ 


HE Countess Gilda Ruta gave a farewell concert last 
evening (Tuesday it the Waldort-Astoria it which 
she was a b n 


ussisted y M sat M. Gribb pran Mario 
< gna P S N baritons n ( Kr 
in, bass 
( ess G R xp a w da t turn to 
n Ita 1 ime he wor} concert 
| t and teacher 
A Bowman Pupil. 
I J. Benedict ne W S ‘ s teacher redit 
iving begun in St. Louis, a de years ag becoming 
M Bowman's assistant en st ec re n ind now 
I Z at ne i I Y | irti Presbyte in 
Church, Hart d Here he has ‘ el Austi 
gans, and is n le his way it e hearts per 
ple He was reé y B kly whe e played for 
he irge cl r the p ] ple is and modern 
mpositions, showing steadiness and terpretatio 
Bact ind br ya g diy te < the more 
brilliant works 
Benedict deserves success, for he began late and worked 
hard, overcoming difficulties that would have staggered a 
ess determined character 
Hanchett —Monteagle Summer School, 
July 5 to August 18, Dr. Hanchett will direct the ses 


sion of the Monteagle Summer School of Musical Art, in 
the Tennessee mountair the entire school having devel 
oped greatly since he took hold He w have as assist 
ants specialists in voice, stringed instruments, piano, &¢« 


and the prospects are for a fine season 
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May 28, 1900. 
A. E. HARRIS’ dramatic legend, “Torquil,” 
was performed for the first time before the 
public in Massey Music Hall, Toronto, on 
the evening of May 22. The work was en- 
thusiastically received, and the composer won an ovation 





A prominent Toronto critic says: 

“What ever there is of excellence and promise in ‘Tor- 
quil’ is all in the direction of light opera, and there ap- 
pears to be no reason to doubt that with the co-operation 
of a competent librettist and a deeper study of modern 
methods in orchestration, Mr. Harris could sucessfully 
enter the field with the De Kovens and Victor Herberts 
of the day.” 

\ detailed account of “Torquil” will be found in THE 
MusicaL Courter’s issue of January 10, 1900. Upon the 
occasion of this, its first, presentation, Mr. Harris con- 
ducted. and was fortunate in being associated with the 
following experienced musicians: Emil Mollenhauer and 
his Boston Orchestra, F. H. Torrington and his Toronto 
Festival Chorus, Flora Provan, soprano; Isabella Boulton, 
contralto; Geo. Leon Moore, tenor, and Gwilym Miles, 


basso. 


Miss Florence Turner, pupil of Frank S. Welsman, the 
well-known piano instructor and member of the Toronto 
College of Music faculty, will give a concert in the 
Theatre of the Normal School, Toronto, on June 4. 

This description of Mr. Welsman’s most recent pupils’ 
concert appears in the Toronto Globe of May 12: 

“The pupils of Frank S. Welsman gave a highly enjoy- 
able piano recital at the Toronto College of Music on 
Tuesday evening of last week. The program was carried 
out in a most satisfactory manner. Miss Florence Turner 
contributed Chopin's difficult Nocturne, Op. 9, No. 3, the 
Dreyschock Menuet and Schutt’s Etude Mignonne. The 
numbers were played with much force and clearness 
giving evidence of a fine appreciation of the different styles 
f composition. This was most clearly shown in the 
Nocturne, which, in spite of the many technical difficulties, 
the pianist interpreted most artistically. Miss Alice Wels- 
man was heard in the Beethoven Sonate, Op. 31, No. 1, 
and the Hiller Concerto (allegro con fuoco). The Bee- 
thoven number was rendered with much spirit, and even 
the most difficult passages offered no obstacle to the per- 
former’s technique 

“Mr. Atkinson, 
lingsrauschen’ and Op. 24, No. 1, showed considerable 


n his two Sinding numbers, ‘Fruh- 


musical temperament and taste, as well as a highly devel- 
oped technique. Miss May McFarlane’s rendering of 
Raff’s “Fileuse” was full of life and delicacy. The Hiller 
Concerto, with which the program closed, was played with 
much brilliancy. Mr. Welsman accompanied at the sec- 
ond piano, and the orchestral effect greatly enhanced the 
enjoyment of the composition. Miss Marie Kimberley, 
the violinist, gave a very effective reading of Roeckel’s 


michael contributed a couple of vocal numbers, which 
added greatly to the pleasure of the evening.” 
The Toronto Saturday Night likewise spcaks of the event 


in glowing terms. 
* * * 


The attendance at the Toronto Conservatory of Music 
during the “spring term,” which closed on April 12, was 
the largest in the history of the institution. The progress 
made by the elocution school under Mrs. Masson’s able 
management has been eminently satisfactory. 


ee ¢ 


The career of an accomplished Montreal musician, the 
late Dominique Ducharme, whose efforts and achievements 
should not soon be forgotten, has thus been described by 
one of his fellow-citizens: 

“Dominique Ducharme was born at Lachine in the year 
1840, and would have been sixty years of age had he lived 
to the 14th of May, 1900. He had presided at the organ 
of the Jesuits’ Church, Montreal, since its foundation, 
some thirty years ago, and was one of its first pupils. Last 
spring, however, he gave up the organ, as he found the 
exertion required to manipulate it too great a strain upon 
his strength. Mr. Ducharme had presided at the organ in 
the Jesuits on many notable occasions. He it was who 
played Chopin’s march on the memorable occasion of Mer- 
cier’s funeral. 

“Mr. Ducharme was one of the oldest teachers in Mon- 
treal. He began instructing pupils at the early age of 
eighteen years, and in one year had as many as 125 pupils 
at one time. * * * 

“Mr. Ducharme was throughout his life a great friend 
of the Jesuit Fathers, and seemed, indeed, like one of 
themselves. 

“The musician’s first lessons in the art which he subse 
quently so richly adorned, were taken in extreme youth 
Professor Andrews, an old English organist, living at 
Lachine, gave Ducharme his first instruction. A little later 
he came to Montreal and continued his studies under Paul 
Letondal. Still later he was a pupil of the celebrated Sa- 
battier. 

“In 1863 Mr. Ducharme went to Paris, where for five 
years he took the regular courses at the Conservatory. At 
this time he was a member of the class of Marmontel 
While in Paris, the talented young Canadian musician be- 
came intimate with the celebrated French composer, Ca 
mille Saint-Saens. With Rossini he was an especial favor 
ite. The great composer called him his ‘Grand Canadien.’ 
At the house of Rossini, Ducharme became acquainted 
with Lisst. * * * 

“The great Canadian organist and teacher was justly 
celebrated for his splendid technique, and to this he added 
a remarkable faculty for imparting instruction to his pupils 
Those who have benefited from his instruction are numer 
ous. Among them are: M. Emiliano Renaud, Messrs 
Ernest Longley, Clark, Joseph Saucier, Chs. Gould and 
Schaffer, professor to-day in the Conservatory of Chicago.” 

M. H. 


Becker Plays at a Harlem Concert. 


Gustav L. Becker played last week at a _ concert 
given at St. Ann’s Parish House in Harlem. A 
criticism of the concert, published in the Harlem Local Re- 
porter, referred as follows to Mr. Becker: 

“Gustav L. Becker, pianist, played Chopin’s ‘Grand 
Polonaise,’ Mills’ Second Tarantelle and Liszt’s ‘Waldes- 
rauschen’ with such artistic effect that he was obliged to 
add two recall numbers.” 


Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield-Zcisler. 


LTHOUGH the whole associated press of the 
country published the fact that Mrs. Fannie 
CO Bloomfield-Zeisler would not play in America 

this season, and notwithstanding this an- 
nouncement and other similar announcements, this cele- 
brated artist has been performing successfully this season 
in many of the largest musical centres. We herewith 
append a number of notices from the cities where they 
had the good fortune to hear her: 


What promised to be a rather ordinary orchestra concert last week 
in realization became one ot the most startling programs of the sea 
son, and it was not less enjoyable than it was astonishing. It was 
a strong, unfaltering approach to the brilliant. calcium-lighted finale 
to the season that we may hope to find next Friday evening. And 
Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler was the prime factor in the demonstration 
of this ante-not ante-climax 

When the p‘anist appeared on the stage the greater part of the 
audience seemed to resign itself to an ordinary sort of a performance, 
and settled comfortably back in the plush seats to give a respectful 
hearing, and the applause of c urtesy to the performer. Madame 
Zeisler is timid appearing and rather unpromising as a p'ayer. But 
when Madame Zeisler cut into the introduction and sounded the 
first chords of the concerto the audience came to attention. There 
was a perceptible gasp, and throughout her performance she never 
allowed that audience to settle back again 

I do not believe any pianist of the last two se asons here, and they 
have been chosen from the best players of the world, gave the 
thorough and honestly satisfying sensation that M adame Zeisler cre 
ated. I dislike invidious comparisons, but look back over your 
rapid-fire Maxim technicians, with their ground and lofty muakeal 
acrobatics, your far-away-look-in-the-eyes spirituel players, with 
their rapt gaze and refusal to become excited, and I do not believe 
you will say that they pleased you more, if as much, as did Madame 
Zeisler. She has improved since the days of her recitals. She did 
not inspire you with awe by the sonorous tone of a Hambourg, nor 
did she make you gaze abstractedly in an effort to see cherubim and 
seraphim fluttering by on golden wings. She just seemed to create 
only a desire to look and listen and forget that vou had anything 


else to do save let your honest music run through your mind 


Madame Zeisler has supreme technic within her feminine limita 
tions. She is accurate and forceful in attack, and fervent and con 
scientious in her execution. At the same time she has a superla 
tively cultivated temperament, and is so susceptible to the senti 
ment of the work that were she more expressive she would pass the 


point of satisfaction and become hysterical. Like some players | 


might mention, she does not suffocate expression and rhythm in a 





tremendous dynamic effort, and, moreover, she follows no one but 
Madame Zeisler, and gives her individuality to her work, as espe 
c y noted in the Chopin Waltz she gave as an encore Her 


“Marche Militaire’ was inspiring in its rhythm It must be a tre 
mendous strain upon Madame Zeisler to 


} 


play, so thoroughly does 
she give herself up to the work, and I rather regretted that the 


insatiate audience demanded an encore to her Litolff scherzo.—Pitts 


burg Dispatch, March 4. 


Bravos rang from all parts of the Carnegie Music Hall last night 


as Mme. Bloomfield-Zeisler struck the last chord of the scherzo from 





Litolff's concerto for piano and orchestra, the soloist meet ng with 


a heartier reception than has been given any other player heard this 
season with the Pittsburg Orchestra. Her playing was, indeed, bril 
liant from first to last, brilliant in execution and brilliant in inter 
pretation, and the work was finished to the last degree, the work 
of a great artist. Madame Zeisler has not been heard in Pittsburg 
for several years, and the work of the former pianist was lost in that 
of the artist of last night 

rhe first number for the piano was Grieg’s most difficult and bril 
liant concerto for piano and orchestra, op. 16 After the concerto 
Madame Zeisler played a beautiful encore. Her second number was 
the Scherzo by Litolff, which is hardly equaled for beauty and grace 
when rendered by Madame Zeisler Pittsburg Commercial Gazette, 
March 3. 

Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler scored a triumph at Carnegie .«usie 
Hall last night that is very rarely witnessed. She gave the most 
astonishing performance that has been witnessed in Pittsburg in 
a long time, and after holding the audience spellbound during her 
playing she was greeted with a thunder of applause, in which shouts 
of bravo were mingled 

Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler was remembered by music lovers as a 
talented Jittle woman who used to give very enjoyable piano recitals, 


and who was always recognized as an able performer. But last night 
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the natives were more than astonished. She showed a technic that 
has not been rivaled by the greatest pianistes who have been heard 
here. Indeed, it has been rarely that performers of the stronger 
sex have equaled it, and then it was at a sacrifice of all expression, 
emotion and sentiment. But Madame Zeisler was not culpable in 
this direction. There was a world of sentiment in every tone she 
struck. The tender, insinuating melody of a Cuopin Waltz was given 


a new charm in her handling, and the most starting moments of 


her more robust works did not lack complete expression of a pro 
found temperament 


nerve. She plays as though inspired. Her personality is completely 


wrapt in the marvelous melody that she produces, and there was 


not a soul in the hall last night with any musical sensibility what 


ever that was not moved 


Grieg’s Concerto in A minor for piano and orchestra was her first 


number, and the striking of the very first chord presaged a great 


performance. The tumultuous applause that followed was acknowl 


edged in bows many times. But bows would not suffice, and she 


had to play Moszkowski's “Caprice Espagnol.”” In the second part 


she gave the scherzo from a Litolff concerto, with orchestral accom 


paniment, and when encored gave a Schubert-Tausig “Marche Mili 


taire,” but the concert could not go on until she had again played, 


this time from a Chopin waltz.—Pittsburg Dispatch, March 3 


It took a woman to demonstrate to a Pittsburg audience what 
great execution can bring from the strings of a piano It was done 
to perfection at the seventeenth concert of the Pittsburg Urchestra 


She was the third pianiste to appear at these artistic concerts this sea 


son, and her work, it seems, was the best appreciated among the en 
tire roster, putting the male performers of the series Clos¢ 
dividing line Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler did it. She played the con 
certo for piano and orchestra, op. 16, by Grieg 


There were three movements, each difficult and filled with phras 


ng that required the greatest ski [his was not wanting As she 
went from one movement to another, eat followed with applause 
she carried the audience with her Perhaps there never was suc 
a gem given as the finale of the last vement The rchestra, wit 
strings, brasses and woods a n full swing, and the great work and 
action of the fingers and soul of the artiste tatrly raised the audience 
She was compelled to respond to an encore, giving ‘Caprice Es 
pagnol,”’ by Moszkowski 

Her second number was the scherz f the Litolff concert It 
was played with such exquisite finish that Madame Zeisler wa n 
pelled to respond to an encore, the “Marche Militaire, by Schu 
bert-Tausig In this she gave a display of what marvels can be 
accomplished on the piano. Her ability to execute the most fieu't 
louble notes with distinctness w arve 1 When she i fin 





this time with a waltz by Chopin Pitt re Post, Mar 4 

















Rivé-King, Aus der Che and ¢ fade fror ew wher 
nce you have heard Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisier, who was the solotst 
at last week's orchestra concerts 

Concerto tor and orchestra & nds simple enough, but just 
ook through the score of one, wit forest of notes and tangled 
nderbrush in the shape of arpeggios, dazzling runs, complex chord 
und double thirds, and see how casy it is t to find your way 1 
throug its concealed melodies lhen t the book, and think of 
all those black notes vivified by the breath of life, and used only 
is a means to an end, that of expression, a lithculties of execution 
aving been brushed aside Then think of a short, stooping woman 
face almost colorless, standing out against raven black hair t 
ranged a la pompadour, of beauty little or none, of grace hard 
more, nervous and fidgety, now laying her ‘kerchief on the piano 
now tucking it into her belt, but-—she n play, yes, she can play 
Mrs. Zeisier’s work on the “ simply a revelation. Wit 
her almost tiny hands and wrists she was a match for the orchestra 
n the sonorous, majestic closing theme in the rondo of the Grieg 
concerto, n ess than for the staccato and delicatissimo accents of 
the scherz n the Litolff concert Her execution —we wi dare 
criticise it Did mortal ever hear such pearly runs? In sketching 
delicate tracery there 1s no finer and than hers; in n ding heror 
she is a giantess 

And her encores! No milk and water diet here After the tr 
ing concerto in the first part she responded with the “Caprice Es 
pagnol,”” by Moszkowski, almost a performance in itself. | “ 
ing the scherzo she rendered the stirring Schubert-Tausig Marche 
Militaire,’ and, as if to show to the fu er wonderful versatility, 


added a gem from Chaminade that aud daintiness personi 


fied. With the playing of the 





ot satisfaction and con 


s included A more enjoy 





tentment went trom tace to tace, bal 


able performance has not been heard this season, as was fully evi 


denced by the thunderous applause Pittsburg Post, March 4 


Comee to Europe. 


M* F. R. COMEE, of the Administration of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, leaves for Paris end 


of next month on a short vacation 


Madame Zeisler is a musician to her tiniest 


CMUSIG IN x 


w BROOKLYN. 


OOR Richard Wagner! Brooklyn musicians 
forgot all about his birthday—May 22. Al 





though a number of musical events occurred 





ko 
] on that day (Tuesday), the programs conta.ned 
no reference to Wagner or his compositions 

In the evening the Brooklyn Tonkiinstler Verein held 
“open house” at Mr. Fique’s residence, Tuesday being the 
regular meeting night. The program proved unusually in 
teresting. A new trio by August Spanuth, the music 
critic of the New York Staats Zeitung, for piano, violin 
and ‘cello, was played, with both enthusiasm and finish, by 


While 


written in the conventional four movement form, Mr 


the composer, Henry Schradieck and Leo Schulz 


Spanuth’s composition contains a number of original 
themes, and these, in the scherzo and andante, are charm 
ingly worked out These two movements reveal an un 
academic spontaneity and freshness that were quite unex 
pected. The opening theme, too, is winning, but rather 
labored in its elaboration, and the last movement is als« 
too labored, although at a second hearing it may make the 
ideas of the composer clearer. The trio is written in the 
key of A major. The members and guests of the Verein 
received the composition with marked demonstrations 

Hans Heindl, a German-American singer with a robust 
aritone voice, sang “Die Drei -Wanderer” (Herrmann) 

sitterolf’ (Hugo Wolff) and “Lenz” (Hildach) The 
last number of the program was Smetana’s beautiful trio 
in G minor for piano, violin and ‘cello, and this was played 
with fervor and brilliancy by Messrs. Spanuth, Schradieck 
and Schulz 

At the meeting last evening (Tuesday), the entire pro 
gram was devoted to compositions by Bruno Oscar Klein 
The final musical meeting of the season will be held Tues 


day, June 5 
* * > 


, who is singing at the Montauk Theatre 





jarron Ber 
with the Castle Square Opera Company, is delighting the 
Brooklyn critics and audience In a report of a perform 


ance of Verdi's “Rigoletto,” the Brooklyn Daily Eagle 





Lid 
Barron Be ald mated the amorous Duke f Mantua and 
sung himself into t d graces of his heare vit first s 
but he reserved efforts for the ell-knowr ria in the ast 
act, “La Donna « which he sang wit : the art at 
command and was obliged to repeat 
* * * 


cal amateur singers and actors presented 


it the Park Theatre 


A company of 
The Chimes of Normandy 
for the benefit of the new church fund of St. Edward’ 


Roman Catholic ¢ 


last week 


uurch. The performance was under th« 
direction of Mrs. Libby Healy-Ballantine, who essayed 


Robert J. Webb ap 
peared as Jean Grenicheux, John P. Clarke as Gaspard, T 


very cleverly the part of Serpolette 
J. Murtagh as Bailli, Thomas Conner as Henri, Edith Mc 
Cormick as Germain and Nicholas Martin as the Notary 
lhe orchestra was under the direction of Giovanni Sarata, 
and J. E. Quinn acted as stage manager 

* * «* 

The Young People’s Choral Society of the Lafayette 
Avenue Presbyterian Church gave its first concert at the 
church, corner Lafayette avenue and South Oxford street, 
Tuesday evening, May 22. John Hyatt Brewer conducted 
and the soloists were the quartet singers in the choir of the 


L: 





fayette Avenue Church 
* al * 
\ large audience attended the third concert of the sea 
son of the Hoadley Musical Society, at the Germania Club 
Tuesday evening, May 22. Theodore John conducted 
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The students of the Brooklyn College of Music gave 
their closing concert at the college last Wednesday even 
ing. kK. Adolf Whitelaw, the director of the college, con 
ducted the orchestra, and Mrs. Hendrickson conducted the 
numbers by the Ladies’ Glee Club 

> . > 
Arthur Farwell, music lecturer at Cornell University 


ven” at Association Hall, last 


' 
Beeth 


gave a lecture on ‘ 
Wednesday evening, before the Brooklyn Institute The 
piano illustrations were played by Miss Katherine Ruth 
Heyman 
> > * 

M SS Elsie Ray I 
at the Whittaker celebration at Adelphi College rhe 
/ 


ldy sang a number of her best songs 


young-soprano is making rapid progress, and is in much 
lemand tor musicales and concerts 
> ” > 
Under the auspices of the W. I. C. Circle, a concert was 
given last Wednesday evening at the Marcy Avenue Bap 
tist Church, for the benefit of the Baptist Home An excel 
lent progiam was presented 
> > * 
Miss M. Louise Mundell and her pupils gave their spring 
1 McDonough 


r aence - 
1 


program was wel 





song recital at Miss Mundel 


£ 


street, last Wednesday evening ry 
received rhe vocalists were assisted by Mr Laura 
Phelps-Cramney, violinist, and Miss Marie Louise Cadmus, 
pianist. Miss Florence Seaton Tyler and Miss Mary Eliz 
ibeth Meverholz two oft Miss M indell S young singers, 
Mundell, her 


- 


specially distinguished n 


self, sang “Sunset.” by Dudley Buck 


William Zevy’s Concert. 


ILLIAM ZEV\ 


who came to New York fron 


a young baritone singer 
Russia 


some time ago, gave a concert last Sun 





day night at Carnegie Lyceum rhe 
baritone was assisted in presenting an attractive program 
by Mme Josephine Jacoby contralto Paolo Gallico 


pianist; Hans Kronold. ‘cellist, and Arnold D. Volpé, vio 
linist. Max Liebling played the accompaniments 
Mr. Zevy studied in Moscow with Moszkowski, and 


while in this country has studied with excellent masters 
The young man’s voice sympathetic and better suited 
Lieder than « pera It a typical lyric voice Sunday 
evening Mr. Zevy'’s best numbers were Du Bist Mein 
\ll.” by Brodsky, and the pathetic ballad sung in Eng 
1 7 


sl} When Love is Don by yes Mr. Zevy sang in 
the first part of the evening a recitative and aria from 


Massenet’s opera The Kit g 0 | thore 


Madame Jacoby was T uperb voice and sane better 
than ever the four English songs on the program and two 
encores Her songs wer Chadwicks Nocturne Oh 
For a Burst of Song” (Allitser \ Madrigal” (Harris) 
and “Who'll Buy Me Lavender” (German) Her best en 
core was “Under the Rose,” by Wiliam Arms Fisher 


She also, in response to repeated recalls, sang one of her 
old encore numbers, “Last Night I Lay Dreaming 

Mr. Volpé played very effectively a Romanza and Rond 
by Wieniawsk 

Mr Kronold pleased the audience wit his numbers 


Popper's “Hungarian Rhapsodie,” and that composer's 
Mazurka, and a Romance by Fischer As an extra num 
ber, Mr. Kronold played the Berceuse from Godard’s 
“Jocelyn.” 

Mr. Gallico’s piano solos were a Barcarolle by Mos 
kowski and the Schubert-Liszt “Soirée De Vienne.” Mr 
Gallico also was obliged to respond with an encore 

The only concerted number of the evening was the Trio 
in F major, for piano, ’cello and violin, by Niels Gade, and 
this was played with authority by Messrs. Ga 
nold and Volpé 

The friends of Mr 

] 


congratulate him on his successful New York début 


Zevy remained after the concert to 
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HIS issue of THe Musica Courter will prob- 
ably reach our readers a few hours later than 
usual, because of the Decoration Day holiday. 
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ee ARRENO will open the season here with the 

first Philharmonic concert November 16 and 
17 when she will play the B flat minor Tschaikowsky 
Concerto. Mr. J. W. Cochran is her agent in this 
country. 


AJOR MILL POND has secured M. Labori 

for a series of forty lectures next season. 

Labori was the advocate of Dreyfus and purposes 

telling the Americans all about the trial. He 

speaks excellent English. Perhaps Madame Labori 

will play at these affairs. She is an excellent 
pianist. 


OU may always safely assume that it is a third- 
rate singer, actress and artist who poses in 

the Sunday newspapers holding in her lap one of 
her offspring. The public is not in the least inter- 
ested in Madame Gadski and her little girl, but 
Madame Gadski and the infant have appeared with 
smiling regularity in a half dozen papers. Warum? 


A PROJECT is on foot among a number of 

Boston capitalists to erect a large studio 
building near the new Boston Music Hall, with 
a chamber music and recital hall in it, somewhat 
after the model of Mendelssohn Hall in this city. 
There is no recital hall in the new music hall 
building, which is to be devoted exclusively to or- 
chestral and choral concerts. The land has already 
been acquired. 


HEY have begun an anti-noise campaign in 
Chicago. New York needs one quite as 
much. The peripatetic huckster, the banging 
trucks and the hideous organ grinders might all be 
removed beyond city limits. If the East Side loves 
hand organ music, by all means let the East Side 
enjoy it, but these nuisances should be enjoined 
from appearing further west than First avenue. 
They are summer’s kill-joys. 


AYS the Denver Times regarding the remarks of 
Tue Musicat Courter on Frank Damrosch: 

It is amusing, at least to Denverites, that the worst that 
can be said of Mr. Damrosch is that he was formerly a 
sheet music dealer in Denver. Consequently should not 
be at the head of the public school music of New York. 

There is nothing worse or bad in being a Denver 
sheet music dealer, but it does happen to occur that 
the men who are selected as supervisors of music in 
public schools are not taken from among those who 
did not succeed as music dealers in Denver or in 
other cities. A successful Denver sheet music 
dealer would remain in Denver or open branches in 
other places and be identified with his success and 
the office of supervisor of music in public schools 
could not appeal to him. When a sheet music dealer 
of Denver does not succeed and retires he may be 
adapted for the position now occupied by Mr. Dam- 
rosch, but we refuse to believe that he is. Had he 
succeeded in Denver he probably would be adapted 
for it, and now no doubt the Denver Times will 
agree with us. 

Mr. Damrosch’s ability did not impress us and 
pending a discussion of it it was discovered that his 
former business was that of a sheet music dealer who 
did not remain in the business. 





VICTOR THRANE 


Retires. 


R. VICTOR THRANE, the musical manager, 
has decided to retire temporarily from his vo- 
cation. It will be remembered that Mr. Thrane re- 
cently married a Miss Lacey, the only daughter of a 
wealthy mining and timber promoter in the South, 
and it is the desire of the family to secure Mr. 
Thrane’s co-operation for the development of the 
business, and for closer relations of all the members 
of the household. Mr. Thrane’s father-in-law has 
prevailed upon him to join him in his business, and 
he therefore retires for the time being from the field 
of musical management with the close of this season. 
It is unknown at the present writing what is to 
be the future of the Thrane Bureau, or whether Mr. 
J. V. Gottschalk, who has had charge of it prac- 
tically and who has been doing all of the advance 
work, will assume charge, as negotiations in various 
directions are pending as we go to press, which have 
not yet been concluded. 





MICHIGAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


Alberto Jonas, Director. 


W ITH the co-operation of some of the most in- 
fluential citizens of Detroit Alberto Jonas, 
one of the best musicians in America, has organized 
the Michigan Conservatory of Music for the purpose 
of creating a high-class classical musical institution 
in the West ; and the very fact that Mr. Jonas himself 
is at the head of it and will be the leading spirit of 
it is a guarantee of its quality and of the character 
and nature of the college which he has now founded. 
Mrs. Elsa von Grave-Jonas is to be the Associated 
Director, and it is understood that Mr. Maurice De- 
vries will have charge of the vocal department. 

Mr. Jonas has decided to introduce some of the 
very best and latest pedagogic methods prevailing in 
the foremost institutions of music in Europe, and 
at the same time he will interest himself in the de- 
velopment of music in Detroit and of Michigan gen- 
erally. He has been associated with the musical 
department of Ann Arbor University; he has per- 
formed on the piano before thousands of people in 
the United States and Europe, and he is, himself, so 
well grounded in all that is good and progressive in 
music that there can be no doubt whatever of the 
character of the artistic project which he has un- 
dertaken. 





MARK HAMBOURG 


HE well-known piano virtuoso, Mark Ham- 
bourg, leaves here for Europe to-day on the 
Germanic after having played publicly in this coun- 
try nearly one hundred times during this past sea- 
son, the first season of his American career. It is 
not saying too much when we assert that he has made 
a profound impression as a pianist, and that his per- 
sonality became one of the features of the season. 
When it is remembered that this youth will cele- 
brate his majority on the ocean to-morrow, having 
come here before he reached his manhood, and that 
he gave us some of the most magnificent interpreta- 
tions of the classics and of the romantic composers 
and that he made a remarkable success at the first 
introduction it will be understood how great his 
future.is on this soil. We do not know when he will 
return here, but at all times he will be received with 
open arms by the musical commiunity. He plays in 
a healthy, sane and intelligent manner and with a 
deep understanding of his work. 
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“Chopin, the Man and His Music.” 


By JAMES HUNEKER. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1900. 


His Music—Ill. 

HE second part of Mr. Huneker’s work appeals 
T to the serious student of music. In it, to 
quote the critic of the New York Times of May 9, 
“the author has made a seriatim study of the com- 
positions of the wonderful master, and this the stu- 
dent of piano music ‘will find invaluable. Here, 
perhaps, more than in any other place, Mr. Hune- 
ker shows his special fitness for the task which he 
set for himself. He has taken up first the preludes 
and the etudes and shown, as only a clear headed 
writer fully acquainted with the works by personal 
study could show, that they are the most character- 
istic, elemental and personal of all Chopin’s com- 
positions. He has paid a fitting tribute to the won- 
derful ballades, works which have no superiors in 
the field of imaginative music for the piano, and he 
has demonstrated the presence of masculine force 
in the genius of Chopin in his analysis of the splen- 
did polonaises. The masterly scherzi, the most 
original piano compositions of Chopin’s time, ex 
cept, perhaps, some of those of Schumann, are 
treated by Mr. Huneker with fine insight and nat 
ural enthusiasm.” 

The first of Chopin’s ‘Titanic Experiments,” the 
studies, was composed in 1829 and was published, 
with other works of the same period, in 1833, as 
op. 10, and dates prove that the suspicion that he 
was influenced by Liszt was unfounded; in fact, 
when Chopin arrived in Paris, his style had been 
formed. ‘The various editions of the studies are 
examined in detail, the opinions of the editors and 
commentators discussed, and the author, to quot 
again the words of Mr. Henderson, “has made 
many wise and suggestive comments of his own, 
comments which fully entitle him tu be considered 
as seriously by students as Klindworth and Kullak. 
{if Mr. Huneker had done nothing more than 
this, he would be worthy of the highest praise. It 
is in the warm imagination, the artistic sympathy, 
the luminous word painting of the comments tat 
Mr. Huneker demonstrates his right to a place 
among the best of writers on music, and, indeed, 
the best of writers on any art topic. It is a book 
which will at once take it§ place beside the larger 
and more ambitious work of Niecks, and to which 
will be accorded a position in the front rank of 
musical studies.” When most of Chopin’s piano 
music has gone the way of all things fashioned by 
mortal hands, the author adds, these studies will en- 
dure, will stand for the nineteenth century, as Bee- 
thoven crystallized the eighteenth, Bach the seven- 
teenth centuries in piano music. Chopin is a 
classic. 

The Preludes are next examined. They were 
written in 1838, when Chopin’s health demanded a 
change of climate, and were sold to Pleyel to raise 
money for the journey to Majorca, but were com- 
posed before he went away with George Sand. 
After these “moods in miniature” the Impromptus 
and Valses are taken up. The Valses have been 
called dances of the soul and not of the body, a 
poetic exaggeration, for Mr. Huneker finds in them 
the true atmosphere of the ball room, a ball room 
in which, to use Schumann’s phrase, the dancers 
should be at least countesses. If they are not 
Chopin’s most signal success, they are dignified and 
give beauty to this conventional dance form. 

“Night and its melancholy mysteries,” the Noc- 
turnes, are next examined, and a chronology of 
their composition given. In these Chopin seems 
to have been influenced by John Field, the creator 
of the form, but the Pole is more morbidly sad than 


Field, who had no patience for Chopin’s melan- 
choly pose, and in some of them there is a senti- 
mental, almost hysterical note; but never a trace of 
commonplace. With the Nocturnes are grouped 
the Berceuse (op. 57) and the Barcarolle (op. 60), 
and a very interesting account of Tausig’s concep- 
tion of this last named piece is added. 

These “Faery Dramas,” the Ballades, are regard- 
ed by Niecks as surpassing in masterliness of form 
and beauty and poetry of contents Chopin’s other 
compositions, and Mr. Huneker remarks that in the 
F minor he is at the supreme summit of his art, an 
art alembical, personal, and intoxicating. As re- 
gards the Sonatas he remarks that they are not son 
atas at ail, but who would forego the sensations that 
two of them evoke? The Concertos are not dis- 
cussed fully, but with the Sonatas are embraced in 
the chapter “Classical Currents,” in which, too, are 
included the Rondos, the Fantaisies, Variations, the 
C minor Funeral March (composed in 1829) and 
the seventeen Polish songs, but in “the psychology 
of the Lied Chopin was not happy.” In these 
youthful works are the beginnings of the greater 
Chopin. 

The Polonaises, “the true and purest type of Pol- 
ish national character,” are fifteen in number, and 
critics have discovered in the A major a picture of 
Poland’s greatness and in the C minor of Poland’s 
downfall. For the Mazurkas, “the dances of the 
soul,” Liszt did not care much, at least so he said 
to Niecks, but Liszt, the Hungarian, was as capri 
cious as Chopin, the Pole. ‘No compositions ar¢ 
so Chopinish as the Mazurkas, they illustrate what 
was said of the composer—his heart is sad, his mind 
is gay.” Forty-one mazurkas were published dur- 
ing Chopin's lifetime, and fifteen after his death 
Under the title of Chopin, the Conqueror, we find 
the Scherzi. 

The Scherzi, Mr. Huneker writes, are of his own 
Chopin built up a new musical structure, 


boldly called it a Scherzo and poured into its elastic 


creation. 


mold most disturbing and incomparable music 
The B minor Scherzo Mr. Huneker finds almost re 
pellant, while Ehlert cries that it was composed in 
a blessed hour, although Chopin himself said of the 
opening, “It must be a charnel house It is very 
interesting to compare the following page with an 
account of Liszt’s rendition. “The bB minor 
Scherzo was attacked by Liszt as the dragon by 
Saint George. The lances were shivered and the 
hammers, too. In the andantino he was again 
noble and lulled one to repose with the sweetest 
tones of reconciliation. We began to think we 
were safe from further tournament slashes when 
suddenly Liszt, the challenger, charged into the 
Presto, hurled to earth knight and page, and at last 
ran through with his sabre of honor the poor ser- 
aphic Chopin, to the rapturous delight of sluggers 
and amid the waving handkerchiefs of half-crazy 
women. We can 


hardly find in such an interpretation the Byronic 


It was the lion’s giraffe hunt.” 


tenderness which Schumann found in it 

The F minor Fantaisie (op. 49) is regarded by 
Mr. Huneker as the grandest of Chopin’s composi 
tions, one of the greatest piano pieces, which after 
half a century of neglect is being at last under 
stood. The program of the piece, as told by the 
composer to Liszt, is far from an ideal reading and 
Mr. Huneker clings to his own version, for which 
his book, not this bald notice, must be consulted. 

The valuable part of this second part of “Chopin, 
the Man, and His Music”—or rather the invaluable 
part—is the careful study of the various editions 
of the master by Kullak, Klindworth, Riemann, 
Mikuli and others. Mr. Huneker’s remarks on 
this esoteric matter are: 

Nocturna versanda manu, versanda diurna 
by all sincere students of music in general, as well 
as Chopin in particular. 

An excellent bibliography and index complete 
the book. 





For my presumption in laying my Philistine 
hands on the second part of the book, | throw my 
self on Mr. Huneker’s mercy 


HuGH CRAIG 


EUROPEAN TEACHING. 

}- OR years past THE Musicat Courter has de 

nounced the prac tice of sending pupus to Ku 
ropean schools in order that they may return to their 
native land with voices branded “made in Germany” 
or’ Paris Brevoteé« We have pointed out not only 
the dapgers to which a girl brought up with Ameri 
can ideas of conduct is exposed in the great capitals 
of Europe, but we have also insisted that the in 
struction, especially the vocal instruction, is radically 
defective. 

Many reports confirming and even eulogizing the 
criticisms we have made have been published The 
last cry about the vocal teaching of Germany is 
found in a late number of such a conservative 
*Kerndeutsch” paper as the Aligemeine Musik Zei 
tung. Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt, in a notice of a late 
concert, writes: 

“This week has again demonstrated in a terrible 
fashion what a bad position is any vocal art in Ger 
many.” Richard Wagner said the Italians were 
singers, the French virtuosi, the Germans musi 
cians. But German artists require to be trained 
not only musically but vocally. “A feeling of 
shame and sadness comes over everyone who seri 
hen he is 


he 


ously is interested in the art of singing, w 
perpetually compelled to acknowledge that t 
most elementary conceptions and principles of 
schooling are not yet the common property of all 
those who teach singing.” 

He then remarks about a young lady endowed 
with great musical intelligence and a noble voice, 
and a baritone who had admirable resources and an 
intelligent delivery, but both “lacked one litth 
thing—fundamental schooling In the first place 


t 


they both lacked trained articulation, which injures 


their performance to all who have a feeling for pur 
| 

' 7 1; ‘ ] ] ’ 

ity of delivery Not a single vowel is formed cor 

rectly, close and open vowels are confounded, and 

the treatment of the diphthongs betrays complete 


misunderstanding of the nature of the tone bearing 


elements.” In the case of the lady she made a mess 
of her palatal consonants, especially the s, r, 1 and 
f sounds. “It does not seem to be known to all 
teachers that in female voices the middle register is 
the most important in voice formation. The lady 
in question has the upper register brilliantly de 
veloped, but the middle one hard and dry.” All 
this we repeat only confirms what has been so often 


said. Of course, if a German teacher cannot teach 
singing, and the most important part of singing, t 
German speaking pupils, what chance is there of an 
English speaking pupil receiving any benefit for het 


hard bought le ssons 


A REVIEWER’S COMPLAINT. 
| RENAZUS PRIME-STEVENSON speaks « 


the past musical season in no uncertain tones 

In his annual review, he prefaces his caustic re 
marks—after mentioning the unanimity with whi 
his critical brethren speak on the topic—as follows 
“But for my own poor part, and w th some 


twenty seasons reviewed in and out, let me say 
that I do not recall one local season which so eat 

became a topic of general critical abuse for its sheet 
dullness, shallowness, and valuelessness, as that of 
i809 1goo, now over Nor do | recail one which 
demised amid such unanimous critical joy and ex¢ 
cration. The conventionality and mechanical qual 
ity of its large orchestral concerts, the insipidity of 
dozens of its smaller ones, the tedious monotony 
and nearly complete insincerity of its opera season, 
the constant parade and advertisement of mere pet 


] 


sonalities ‘in all forms of music, and the completest 


popular indifference to whatever is finest and high 
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est in the art, or ignorance of either—each and all 
have received a demonstration since last October 
that has left nothing new to demonstrate.” 

Mr. Prime-Stevenson then dwells upon the nov- 
elties of the season, Bach’s B minor Mass, César 
Franck’s “Les Beatitudes,” and Spinelli’s “A Basso 
Porto,’—the latter the sole operatic novelty—et 
voila tout! He has also something to say of “bar- 
baric” piano recitals, and casts a cynical eye upon 
the prospectus of opera in the vernacular. Listen 
to this Doubting Thomas and his words of wisdom: 

“The season closes with a word of an operatic 
kind which used a while ago to stir our heagts with 
something more than a passing pulsation, because 
the possibilities in it seemed more likely to be met. 
That word is of opera in the vernacular, in the 
Metropolitan, and elsewhere, the two plans alluding 
to it being dissociated. In this journal the present 
writer has had a good deal to say of opera sung in 
English, presented as it should be, and not pre- 
sented as it should not be. It may therefore be 
not untimely or too cautious to say that I cannot 
yet discern in the vague proclamations and schemes 
lately imparted by either the mangement of the 
Metropolitan or a dissociated enterprise the kind 
of an authoritative, eloquent, and soundly artistic 
plans on which the future of grand opera in English 
shall take its assured place here; to banish almost 
at a word, the absurdity of a foreign system in a 
foreign tongue. Such a boon New York is not 
yet to receive, I fear; nor for it is New York yet 
either anxious or prepared. Let us abhor the vice 
of cant, and not strive to make out our city any 
more musical in sincerity and in truth than it really 
is, and for indefinite time will be.” 

“Let us abhor the vice of cant.” There resides 
a bushel of common sense in this sentence. But 


will we? 


A RAG-TIME COMMUNICATION. 
MAy 25 1900. 
Editors The Musical Courier: 

On page 20 of issue of May 23 is a quotation from Col 
D. Parker upon rag-iime music, with a statement “as to 
the origin of the term rag-time the writer confesses his 
ignorance, and he has not even a theory.” 

It seems, in my opinion, to be a desirable thing, if some 
e.ymologist will assist us in this If a bit that I have 
gleaned in the study of Hindoostani music, theory and 
practice, be of any assistance, I cheerfully quote the mat 
ier that seems in any way to refer to the subject 

Szl, or rag. is a mode in music. Six in number - music, 
song, tune, anger, passion. love. 

Rag chhana, to be in concert 

Rag-rang, music. 

Rag-sagar, a song composed of many rags or musical 
modes 

Rag-mata the name of a treatise on music. 

Sureiy the above must have some even remote relation 
to the title we hear so much of to-day, yet whose modes 
and science the present day compositions are degrading. 

A word as to pronunciation. The dash over the 4 gives 
it the sound of ‘'ah”’ instead of the long a, as we under- 
stand the sign. 

This is but one link in the chain of musical matter, but if 
all will give of their knowledge in any way related to this 
word, there may at some time come conclusions based 
upon thorough understanding of the misuse of a perfected 
hing. ‘“Rag-time,” as used to-day, appeals only to the 
baser instincts. Such ends often come from originally 
high standards when abased. 

lrusting this will be of some little use, very truly, 

Miss Myrta L. Mason, 
\ssistant Music Department, Library of Congress 

May 24, 1900 

The above attempt to give the etymology of the 
rhythmic device known as rag-time is interesting 
and quite as conclusive as any other attempt of the 
sort. In speaking of negro music, a writer in last 
Sunday’s Sun gives a death dealing blow to the 
notion that the music we call African is really so. 
He Says: 

“No negro could have composed ‘Massa’s in de 
Col’, Col’ Groun’,’ fine and melancholy as it is, and 
no negro could have ever dreamed of the melody 
of ‘Suwanee River,’ which is also melancholy, but 
is distinctly white man’s music. It is not the or- 
nateness, or correctness, of these which puts them 








beyond making by the black. It is their inner 
quality, which is not negro at all. On the other 
hand, ‘Ah Been Wukkin’ on de Levee,’ a_ well- 
known Mississippi chorus, while it is more ornate 
than either of the Foster songs, is, in the main, of 
African creation. Again, ‘Climb Up, Climb Up to 
de Sky,’ a camp meeting hallelujah hymn, in its 
wildness and savage exultation reeks of the forests 
of equatorial Africa.” 

‘Lhis is precisely what THe MusitcaL Courier 
has maintained for years, and despite the asser- 
tions that Dvorak had used genuine African— 
American thése critics flatteringly called it—in his 
E minor Symphony. The writer in the Sun fur- 
ther declares that Germans, Italians and French 
write the so-called “coon music”; the very title 
is a rank insult to worthy, self-respecting colored 
men and women, and that even the syncopation 
is not necessarily negroid. This shatters a popular 
fallacy to smithereens. In Memphis, in New Or- 
leans, on the levees, along the Mississippi River, 
may the real type of negro music be heard. It is 
unlike any of the counterfeit stuff made by white 
men, indeed, it is doubtful if our system of notation 
could represent it, and the text accompanying it is 
alternately religious, blasphemously so, and ob- 
scene. Dvyorak’s Fifth Symphony is more Gaelic, 
more Slavic, than it is anything else, despite its 
Suwanee reminiscence in the slow movement, a 
very beautiful movement, by the way. As for rag- 
time proper—or improper—it is to be hoped that 
it will die a natural or unnatural death after this 
summer. The very violence of the rage suggests 
its sudden cessation. 


ORNITHOLOGICAL LIL. 


UEEN LILIUOKALINI of Berlin, sometimes 
called Lehmann, has had the distinguished 
honor of raising up an opponent in the mighty 
person of Professor Virchow and in the Prussian 
Diet. The erratic woman, no longer a singer, has 
taken to making extempore speeches from the con- 
cert platform a la Richard Mansfield. Like her— 
we almost let it slip!—like her friend, the late 
Richard Wagner, Lilli is a vegetarian, a spiritualist, 
an anti-vivisectionist and a champion of the rights 
of birds to wear their own plumage. She has not 
as yet taken up Christian Science, but we suppose 
that she is reserving that pet form of emotional 
escomotage for her extreme old age. This is her 
speech as quoted in the Boston Transcript: 

I cannot distinguish between the sorrows of 
animals and the sorrows of men. Men can explain 
what they feel, but the animals suffer in silence, 
enduring patiently all man inflicts on them. And 
yet they are the creatures of God, as we are, and 
have as good a right to live and be happy as we. 
Let each of us every day be a little helpful, kind 
and loving toward animals, and in doing it we shall 
also be practicing mercy toward mankind.” 

As it so happens, the Prussian Diet had sent 
Professor Virchow to investigate the alleged cruelty 
of a certain vivisectionist in Breslau, Professor 
Neisser by name. His report was favorable to the 
Breslau man. 

“He begged the Chamber not to judge animal 
experiments from a sentimental standpoint. It is 
impossible to progress without experiments, and 
when we reach that point when government will 
authorize the serum therapy and found a royal in- 
stitute especially for it, and place it in reach of the 
public, and show that no danger is connected with 
it—it will then be shown that we cannot use it 
without animal experiments. The serum therapy 
is absolutely impossible without animal experi- 
ments. ‘When a certain point in it is reached, it 
will be quite natural, and I cannot consider it a folly 
or wickedness or a crime if the experiments have 
been proved on animals, to try them on man. 
(Cries of dissent.) Yes! gentlemen, it is the only 


way, and it is done continually. It is very difficult 
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to fix a definite boundary ‘line as to experiments; 
in my opinion it should be left to the right dictates 
of the doctors, and when we reach that point of 
educating truly conscientious doctors it will be the 
best guarantee the public can have. This con- 
scientiousness would be strengthened by control. 
Control belongs to it. When a man works all day 
without control, it happens that he becomes care- 
less and oversteps the boundary. It is human; re- 
laxation takes place, then many people forget what 
is fitting, and thus abuses occur which should 
never have taken place.’ 

“The learned and celebrated professor spoke 
mockingly of the agitation which hysterical ladies 
promoted against experiments on animals,” con- 
tinues the Transcript, “and maintained the right 
of scientific experiments in principle, and of using 
the experience gained by animal experiment by 
degrees on men.”’ 

The joke is the manner in which Lehmann 
makes her silly propaganda. What has an opera 
singer to do with the experiments of sober, scien- 
tific men? Is this Wagner’s Salvation through 
Pity? What crazy wrong headed notions these 
emotional weaklings get into the limited amount 
of brains vouchsafed them by nature. Here is 
Lehmann with her bird crusade when she knows 
as well as the world that nearly all the feathers 
worn by women are artificial or else plucked from 
hens or moulted by ostriches. What folly all this 
is—that is, if it is not self-advertisement. Vivi 
section is a terrible thing for weak nerved persons 
to contemplate, but it is not entered into as a joke 
Scientific men are the servants of humanity, and 
through the evolution of science has the happiness 
of mankind been largely increased. Of course it is 
pain giving, but so is birth, death and violin prac- 
tice. Lilli Lehmann is simply an obstructionist, 
or seeks to be one. Wagner was sincere, if foolish 
on certain subjects, but we beg leave to doubt the 
sincerity of this ex-singer. No wonder they call 
her Ornithological Lil in Berlin. 


M R. FINCK can never be accused of favoring 

the fair sex in its musical ambitions. He 
wrote this paragraph: 

“It is well known that Hans von Biilow used to 
tell pretty girl pupils who asked him what they had 
best do to “go and get married.” Another field 
for their talent has lately been opened in London 
Many women have found that it pays to make 
pastry, and in consequence, it is said, a large num- 
ber of girls who were training for the concert stage 
have closed their pianos and packed away their fid 
dles and taken to making fancy cakes. For this 
relief much thanks.” 

The Evening Sun treats the same topic with sar- 
castic severity: 

“An article in a woman's periodical exploiting 
the prowess of women in music has this to say: 
‘It will be hardly so much a cause of national pride 
to France, this summer, as for womanly enthusiasm 
everywhere, to greet Mlle. Cecile Chaminade a 
champion of woman, in removing the last stigma 
about her mental inability. To this youngest of 
arts, one most difficult in theory, and persistently 
declared outside women’s domain, she has brought 
melodies surprisingly fresh, harmonies startling in 
originality, and statistics cf the music trade inform 
us that more of her works are sold to-day than of any 
other composer for the salon.’ The italics are ours. 
Do women regard popularity as the supreme test? 
‘Statistics of the music trade’ are all very well in 
their way, but they prove about as much concern- 
ing Chaminade’s creative musical ability as the 
sales of Marie Corelli's ‘works’ compared with the 
sale of Henry James’ prove her to be the greater 
author.” 

It may be the silly season, yet the discussion of 
women as composers is fraught with danger in all 


seasons. 


















Stevenson’s Musical Ability. 


QO* the making of musical biographies there is 
no end. E. P. Dutton & Co. are the Amer- 
ican publishers of Crowest’s ‘Master Musicians,” a 
series that was begun with the editor’s “Bee- 
thoven.” That volume I reviewed some months 
ago. Two new ones, “Bach” and “Wagner,” are 
out and are written in the same unassuming, in- 
nocuous and colorous vein [he Bach is by ¢ 
| \bdy Williams, and seems to be a_ boiling 
down of Spitta he illustrations are excellent 
and the catalogue of works, glossary and bibliog 
raphy are of value Wagner is treated by 
Charles A. Lidgey He, too, supplies a chrono- 
logical list of the compositions and several appen- 
dices of literary works and first performance casts 
[here is no bibliography, the writer acknowledg- 
ing his indebtedness to Glasenapp, Ashton Ellis, 
Chamberlain Corder, Tappert and Dannereuther, 
Finck’s 


Mr. Lidgey has 


but not a line is mentioned of Henry 1 
biography, by far the best extant 
nothing new to tell us—how could he after Ernest 
Newman's masterly study indeed one can see 
that he knows not his Newman, else we would have 
been spared the talk about Schopenhauer and 
Wagner's genius as philosopher, poet and_ polli- 
tician. To one man seems to be given the power 
of doing one thing well, and as a rope is strongest 
at its weakest point, so was Wagner weakest where 
his versatility was concerned. Beware the versatile 
man! Delightful companion for an hour, he “lays 
waste his powers,” as Wordsworth says, straddling 
a dozen different arts [he specialist is the man 
to last—for the days of the renascence and its many 
gifted sons have passed. There is but one Lionardo 
da Vinci, and for one of him the world gets a million 
\dmirable Crichtons—your clever fellows, who can 
fence, paint, make love, play, sing invent new 
cocktails, dispute in Greek with Milesian police- 
men, write verse and dress like a house on fire. I 
suspect the man who plays equally well upon two 
or three instruments. Watch him! And so sus 
picious have I become, stricken as I am by the 
vears, that a violinist or a pianist must not play 
doppelgriffen too well; it is a sign of duplicity, 
though finger duplicity. So Wagner and his mar 
velous activity, an activity that bordered on in- 
sanity, is now known to have been a musician first 
ard in all other things an amateur. One thing 
| found of interest in Lidgey’s book—the portraits. 
| here are several of Wagner with the young Sieg- 
fried and with Cosima. His latter is striking. It 
was given to the writer by Wilhelmj, and depicts 
the composer in white cloth “pants”’—they are 
surely not trousers—billy-goat whiskers, his brow 
Madame Wag 


ner, thin, nervous, with a face as lean as a young 


crowded with striking thoughts 


girl's wrist, and the marked Indian profile of Liszt, 
is sitting and holding Richard’s hand. A pretty 
picture with its 1870 clothes—German style! 
be 

A comparison of Ruskin and Wagner has been 
made by a Venetian disciple of the former, Signor 
Paoletti, who wrote that Wagner was the only mod- 
ern who could possibly compete with Ruskin in 
the matter of “such a long and full influx of his 


own thought into modern life,” 


D’Annunzio, the Italian novelist, has been ac 
cused of putting the life of Eleanora Duse into his 
last novel, “Fuoco.” And is what is worse, it is 
alleged that he made love to the great actress with 
the design of getting her soul history. D’Annunzio 
hath precedents. How about Goethe? What do 
all composers put into their music but the secrets 
of other souls! Ah! these rascals, these men who 
track a woman’s soul as does a hunter his prey, and 
after they have captured it they transmute its 
essence into song and symphony. Possibly that is 
the reason so much uninteresting music has been 
written, is being written. 
* a * 

Philip Hale knows a man in Boston who has 
discovered a new chord—the chord of the sub 
merged tenth. This knocks out my two old chords, 
the chord of the constipated eleventh and the chord 
of the dissipated thirteenth 

> ” . 

My dear old friend, George Bernard Shaw—lI 
never met him but once—the most brilliant man in 
Great Britain, has at last convinced London that he 
His play “You Never Can 


Tell” is being played with success there and pub 


is a dramatic genius. 


lishers are tearing their hair out in their endeavors 
to get hold—and have—his early works. I read 
and reviewed with intense pleasure ‘“Cashel Byron’s 
Piofession” six months ago, and now I| hear the 
Brentanos are to bring out a new edition of Shaw's 
second novel, “An Unsocial Socialist.” In the 
Stevenson letters published by Scribner’s may be 
found one written to William Archer that refers to 
Cashel Byron. Cashel, you may remember, was a 
glorious member of the oldest profession on earth 

bar one—that of fighting. He was a fighting 
man, and I fancy of the Corbett variety, a poetic, 
not a brutal fighter, a man of technique, of brains 
as well as brawn. Here is what Robert Louis 
wrote to Archer—reprinted with the permission of 


Scribners: 
SARANAC LAKE, Winter. 1887 8 





My Dear ArcHER—What am I to say? I have read 
; hook with sing 1 ] lf he } 

your friend's bock wit! gular rel ie has w 
any other, I beg \ et me see und if he has not 
I beg him to lose no time in supplying the deficic It 
s full of promise; but I should like to know Ss agt 
There are thing in it that are very clever, to which I atiacl 
small importance; it is the shape of the age And there 


are passages, particularly the rally in presence f the Zulu 





king, that show genuine and remarkable narrative tale 
talent that few will have the wit to understand taler 
of strength, spirit, capacity, sufficien sion, and suff 
self-sacrifice, which last is the chief pornt in a narrator 

As a whole, it is, of course, a fever drean {f the n 
feverisl Over Bashville the footman | owled with d 
rision and delight; I dote on Bashville—I could read 
him forever; de Bashville je suis le ferver there 
one Bashville and I am his dev ted sla B e « 
magnifique, mais il n'est guere possibl He the te 
of the book. It is all mad 1 and deliriou lelightfu 
the author has a taste in ry like Wa S 1 
Dumas’, and then he daubs in little bits of socialism; he 
soars away on the wings of the romantic griffon—even the 
griffon, as he cleaves air, shouting with laughter at the 
nature of the quest—and I believe in his heart he think 


is laboring in a quarry of solid granite realisn 

It is this that makes m«¢ he most hardened adviser now 
extant—stand back and hold my pea 
below five-and-iwenty, let him go his path; if he is thirty 


he had best be told that he is a romantic, and pursue ro 


mance with his eyes open—or perhaps he knows 1t—Go« 
knows!—my brain is softened 
It is horrid fun All I ask is more of it. Thank y 


for the pleasure you gave us, and tell me more of the 
inimitable author 

(I say, Archer, my God, what women!) 

Yours very truly 
Ropert Louis STEVENSON 
* ° > 

That Stevenson was at all musical is a surprise 

to most of us. J. Cuthbert Hadden, who wrote 


such agreeable ana of Chopin in the Glasgow Herald 


has been digging into Stevenson’s musical record 
He points out that “Elia” used to go to Vincent 
Novello’s house for no other purpose than to hear 
Novello play the organ and his daughter sing 
Mr. Hadden also shows that the general charge 
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against literary men of being unmusical is no more 
true than of any other body of men. Browning, 
Goldsmith, Rogers, Milton, Hogg, Burns and De 


Ruskin, 


‘In short, 


Quincey were decidedly musical, and 
Campbell and Sheiley were passably so. 
in regard to music,” Mr. Hadden sums up, “our 
great writers have been just like other people 
some have been passionately fond uf music, some 
have liked it in a mild kind of way, and some have 
been absolutely indifferent to it 

“To which of the two first-mentioned classes our 
brave Stevenson belonged it would be somewhat 
difficult to say. That he was musical at all will 
probably be regarded as a revelation to most peo- 
ple; and, indeed, it is only since the recent publica- 
tion of his correspondence that even the elect have 
realized the full extent of his musical tastes and ac- 
complishments. That he took at least a mild in- 
terest in music might have been inferred from vari- 
ous allusions to the art in his tales and essays. In 
‘The Wrong Box,’ for example, we have the hu- 
morous situation where the young barrister pre 
tends that he is engaged on the composition of an 


imaginary comic opera. It is in the same story, 


locus classicus’ 


} 


again, that there occurs a veritable 
ie penny whistle, and the 


on the art of playing t] 
difference between the amateur and the professional 
performer. Stevenson, as we shall see, was him 
self devoted to the penny whistle, and in view of 
that devotion it is curious to remark the observa- 
tion in this story that one seldom, if ever, encoun 
ters a person learning to play that instrument 
‘The young of the penny whistler,’ as he puts it, 
‘like those of the salmon, are occult from observa 
tion.” He endows David, his forbear at Pilrig, 
with a musical ear, for the Laird received David 
Balfour ‘in the midst of learned works and musical 
instruments, for he was not only a deep philosopher 
but much of a musician.’ 

‘It is, however, needless to dwell upon these 
vague impersonal references to music when so 
much that is directly explicit on the subject is to 
be found both in the Vailima letters and in the later 
correspondence Miss Blantyre Simpson, who 
knew Stevenson in his early davs, says that he had 


not mucl 


1 of a musical ear, and had only a ‘rudi 
entary acquaintance with “Auld Lang Syne” and 
‘The Wearing of the Green.’ It is clear. that he 
improved as the years went on, but his family seem 


always to have regarded his musical accomplish 


ments with something like scorn. In 1874, when 
he was twenty-four, he was at Chester with his 
father, and the verger was taking the visitors round 
the cathedral 

“We 


hear the choir children at practice, and I stopped a 


got into a little side chapel, whence we could 
noment listening to them with, I daresay, a very 
bright face, for the sound was delightful to me 
\h,’ says he (the verger), ‘vou’re very fond of 


1 


music.” I said I was. ‘Yes, | could tel 


that by 
vour head,’ he answered Then my father cut in 
brutally, said anyway I had no ear, and left the 
verger so distressed and shaken in the foundations 
of his creed that, | hear, he got my father aside af 
terward and said he was sure there was something 
in my face, and wanted to know what it was if not 
music.” 

The elder Stevenson very likely failed to distin 
guished betwen the love of music and the posses 
sion of an ear for music. The two things are totally 
different, as Coleridge once p ynted out in regard 
to his own particular case. “I have,” said he, “no 
ear whatever I could not sing an air to save my 
life, but I have the intensest delight in music, and 
can detect good from bad.” Stevenson probably 
had no such gift of discrimination, but that he had 
at least the faculty of musical appreciativeness 
seems perfectly clear. He mentions it as one of his 
characteristic failings that he never could remem 
ber the name of an air, no matter how familiar it 
was to him; but he was able to sav of some en 


grossing pursuit that it “fascinates me like a tune.’ 
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Wealth, he remarked once, evidently in all serious- 
ness, is “useful for only two things—a yacht and a 
string quartet.” In his younger days he seems to 
have been as much devoted to the opera as ever 
De Quincey was. At Frankfort, in 1872, he re- 
ports that he goes to the theatre every night, ex- 
cept when there is no opera. One night he was 
“terribly excited” over Halévy’s “La Juive,” so 
much so indeed that he had to “slope” in the mid- 
dle of the fifth act. It was raining and cold outside, 
so he went into a “bierhalle” and brooded for nearly 
an hour over his glass. “An opera,” he mused, “is 
far more real than real life to me. It seems as if 
stage illusion, and particularly this hardest to-swal- 
low and most conventional illusion of them all—an 
opera—would never stale upon me. I wish that 
life was an opera. I should like to live in one; but 
[ don’t know in what quarter of the globe I shall 
find a society so constituted. Besides, it would 
soon pall—imagine asking for a 3-kreuzer cigar 
in recitative, or giving the washerwoman the in- 
ventory of your dirty clothes in a sustained and 
flourishy aria!’ Here, as someone has remarked, 
we see the wide eyed innocence of the man—the 
tinsel and the humbug so apparent, and yet the 
vague longing so real. 

“That Stevenson should make attempts to play 
the piano was only natural, but in that accomplish- 
ment he does not seem to have proceeded very far. 
When he was at Bournemouth, in 1886, he tells 
Fleeming Jenkin that ‘I write all the morning 
come down and never leave the piano till 5; write 
letters, dine, get down again about 8, and never leave 
the piano till I go to bed.’ At this time the whistle 
was QOsborne’s instrument. ‘You should hear 
Lloyd on the penny whistle and me on the piano!’ 
Stevenson exclaims to his father, ‘Dear powers, 
what a conce:to! I now live entirely for the piano; 
he for the whistle; the neighbors in a radius of a 
furlong and a half are packing up in quest of better 
climes.’ By his own confession, it was a case of 
picking out the melody with one finger! In the 
matter of musical arrangements he proclaims him- 
self a purist, and yet, with charming inconsistency, 
announces that he is arranging certain numbers of 
the “Magic Flute’ for ‘two melodious forefingers.’ 
Clearly, it does not say much for Mr. Henley’s 
powers as a virtuoso that Stevenson should have 
‘counterfeited his playing on the piano.’ 

“But Stevenson’s particular instrument was the 
flageolet, the same that Johnson once bought. 
Miss Simpson says that his flageolet playing was 
merely one of his impulsive whims, an experiment 
undertaken to see if he liked making music. How- 
ever this may have been, there can be no doubt 
about his assiduity in practice; indeed, the earlier 
\ailima letters are full of references which show 
his devotion to the now somewhat despised instru- 
ment. ‘Played on my pipe,’ ‘took to tootling on 
the flageolet,’ are entries which constantly occur, 
the context always making it clear that ‘pipe’ is 
synonymous with flageolet. ‘If I take to my pipe,’ 
he writes on one occasion, ‘| know myself all is 
over for the morning.’ Writing to Mr. Colwin in 
June, 1891, he says: ‘Tell Mrs. S. I have bee. 
plaving ‘Le Chant d’Amour’ lately, and have ar- 
ged it, after awful trouble, rather prettily for 
two pipes; and it brought her before me with an 
f I could hear 


ran 


effect scarce short of hallucination 
voice in every note; yet I had forgot the air 
entirely, and began to pipe it from notes as some- 
thing new, when I was brought up with a round 
turn by this reminiscence.’ Generally speaking, 
Steverson ‘tootled’ by himself; but now and again 
he took part in concerted music with Osborne and 
irs. Strong. One day he makes music ‘furiously’ 
with these two. A day or two later he writes: 
‘Woke at usual time, very little work, for I was 
tired, and had a job for the evening—to write parts 
for a new instrument, a violin. Lunch, chat, and 
up to my place to practice; but there was no prac- 
tising for me—my flageolet was gone wrong, and 





I had to take it all to pieces, clean it, and put it up 
again. As this is a most intricate sjob—the thing 
dissolves into seventeen separate members; most 
of these have to be fitted on their individual springs 
as fine as needles, and sometimes two at once with 
the springs shoving different ways—it took me till 
2.’ However, he got over his difficulty, and was 
ready for the performance. ‘In the evening our 
violinist arrived, no great virtuoso truly; but 
plucky, industrious and a good reader; and we 
played five pieces with huge amusement, and broke 
up at 9.’ It goes without saying, that notwith- 
standing all this practice, Stevenson was exceed- 
ingly modest about his accomplishments. ‘Even 
my clumsinesses are my joy,’ he said—‘my wood- 
cuts, my stumbling on the pipe.’ 

But we must not forget the penny whistle. That 
instrunient seems to have at one time quite ousted 
the flageolet. “I am a great performer before the 
Lord on the penny whistle,” he writes to Miss 
Lowdle from Saranac in 1888. “We now perform 
duets on two D tin whistles; it is no joke to make 
the bass; I think I must really send you one, which 
I wish you would correct. I may be said to live for 
these instrumental labors now; but I have always 


” 


some childishness on hand.” To play a bass of any 
kind on a tin whistle must indeed have been “no 
joke.” But the instrument appears to have had 
quite a fascination for Stevenson at this time. He 
even proposed to associate it with the title of what 
he ultimately called “A Child’s Garden of Verses.” 
When he sent the manuscript for publication he 
could not decide about the title, but after some 
banter en the subject he tentatively fixed on “The 
Penny Whistle: Nursery Verses, &c.” Then he 
thought of a variation—“Penny Whistles for Small 
Whistlers,” and directed that the title page should 
be embellished with crossed penny whistles, or “a 
sheaf of ’em.” 

“But Stevenson was more than a player of mu- 
sic; he actually tried his hand at composition! In 
one letter of the year 1886 he sets down in musical 
notation from memory a part of a dance air of 
Lully’s. About the harmony, which he had evi- 
dently made himself, he talks quite learnedly. 
‘Where I have put an A,’ he says, ‘is that a domi- 
nant eleventh, or what? or just a seventh on the 
D? and if the latter, is that allowed? It sounds 
very funny. Never mind all my questions; if 1 
begin about music (which is my leading ignorance 
and curiosity) I have always to babble questions; 
all my friends know me now, and take no notice 
whatever.’ A few months later and he had com- 
posed his Opus 1. He called it a Threnody, and he 
sent it for criticism to his cousin, R. A. M. Steven- 
son, who was better versed in the art. Some plain 
talk on the part of the cousin apparently followed, 
for we find the composer urging certain points in 
self-justification. “There may be hidden fifths in 
it, he says, ‘and if there are it shows how damn 
spontaneous the thing was. I could tinker and 
tic-tac-toe on a piece of paper, but scorned the act 
with a Threnody which was poured forth like blood 
and water on the groaning organ.’ There was the 
t ue composer, putting down his inspiration as it 
came to him, and allowing it to stand as it was in 
defiance of all rule! Nothing daunted, he made 
another attempt. ‘Herewith another shy,’ he said, 
‘more melancholy than before, but I think not so 
abjectly idiotic. The musical terms seem to be as 
good as in Beethoven, and that, after all, is the 
great affair. Lar the damn bareness of the bass, 
it looks like a real piece of music from a distance. 
| am proud to say it was not made one hand at a 
time. The bass was of synchronous birth with the 
treble; they are of. the same age, and may God 
have mercy on their souls.’ That is too character- 
istically charming to be spoiled by comment.” 

e F<“ 

His many friends and admirers will be saddened 

to hear of the death of the youngest daughter of 


Edouard de Reszke. The child was named Marie, 
had nearly completed her sixth year, and was 
buried in Warsaw. 

se ?-<« 

Rafael Joseffy will sail for Europe, June 7. He 
will be accompanied by Mrs. Joseffy and his two 
children. After a short visit to his parents in 
Buda-Pesth, Mr. Joseffy will return August 1. He 
gave a piano recital last Thursday evening, in 
Tarrytown, for the benefit of the Lutheran Church 
there, at which a comfortable sum was realized 
Mr. Joseffy’s plans for next season are nebulous. 
He will teach, but regarding his playing in public 
nothing has been settled. 

© 

Joseffy’s only son, Carl, is about a boy of about 
nine, and is very American in his tastes, demo- 
cratic and otherwise. He has his father’s faculty 
for making friends, and occasionally gives the fam- 
ily a shock by his maturity of ideas. After the 
recital the other night, Carl said to his papa: “I 
want to introduce to you a friend of mine. Papa, 
this is Norman; Norman, this is my papa.” Nat- 
urally enough, Joseffy stepped forward to shake 
hands with his little boy’s boyish friend. But it 
happened to be a six footer, aged forty or there 
abouts, for it was the youthful Joseffy’s Sunday 
School teacher, and I suspect that le called the 
man by his first name. 


* 


* * 


A brave, gallant figure has just vanished from 
the contemporary canvas. What opera goer does 
not remember Del Puente, Del Puente, the ideal 
Toreador, the finished artist, good comrade and 
gentleman! The news of his death struck many 
bitter-sweet chords of memory Personally, he 
was well beloved, and in public, an adored singer 
Our sympathies are extended to Madame Del 
Puente, so well known as the contralto, Helen 


Dudley Campbell. 


* 


* . 


Rupert Hughes, the critic and writer, is now in 
London. He received a flattering offer from a big 
publishing house there, and will remain abroad as 
long as he desires. But I hope that will not “be 
forever. Mr. Hughes has a book in press on the 
American composer, and is the editor of an impor 
tant musical work that is to see the light next year 
He has also found time to set to music some of 
James Whitcomb Riley’s characteristic verse. 





he 


AINT-SAENS is reported as saying that t 
phonograph is of distinct value to the com- 
poser and virtuoso, for it enables them to secure a 
record of their errors. Saint-Saens, so it appears, 
played a valse of his own and discovered that he 
had made several slips. Wouldn't steady piano 
practice serve to correct these mustakes quite as 


well as the detective phonograph? 





The Guthrie (Okla.) Ladies’ Glee Club has been 


organized and thirty-five members are enrolled. Miss 
Janie Hagar is accompanist and C. J. Schubert is director 
The “Gypsy Girls’ Cantata” (Merz) is being rehearsed and 
will be given in the near future. A Music Students’ Club 


has also been established in Guthrie and it will meet every 
two weeks. Impromptu programs are a feature, while the 
literature of music in general is not neglected 


* * * 


This season's last meeting of the Norfolk, Va., Musical 
Club was held on May 10 at the residence of Mrs, Edward 
Paten, Yarmouth street. Mozart was the subject under 
discussion. Mrs. Osborne gave the third instructive lec 
ture on the origin of music. Mrs. Paten read an interest- 
ing essay, written by Mrs. Little, on the “Life of Mozart.” 
The musical selections were a Fantaisie in D minor, Miss 
Mary Grandy; Sonata in C minor, Miss Elizabeth Lau 
der: Fantaisie in C minor, Miss Nellie Little. The guest 
of the club was Miss Shepherd, of Fredericksburg. Three 
new members—Mrs. Morgan, Mrs. Schieb and Miss Vir- 
ginia Roper—were elected. The next mecting will be held 
on the first Thursday in November. 
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HE seventh annual May 


Michigan, which was 


ANN AKHOR, Mich., May 20, 1900. 


Festival of the University of 


held in Ann Arbor on the 


i7th, 18th and 19th of May, was a great improvement upon 


the one of last year, and was in all respects fully equal to, 


or greater than, any of the preceding years. 


It was success 


ful from the financial standpoint, as the management claims 


for the first time to hold a b 


alance over expenses, sticcess 


ful in the amount of enthusiasm and appreciation shown 


by the large audiences, 


of the Fe 


atid educational 


succe 


tival, bu 
side 


deserves the greatest consi 


value of these Festivals 


cannot 


ssful in the improved conduct 


t most successful of all from the artistic 
And it is this latter feature which 


leration, for the educational 


be too highly estimated 


The University, with its thirty-four hundred students, pre 


sent 1 


Largely the 


Albert 


found 
Prof 


as 


result 


n opportunity for educational work in music rarely 


of the efforts of 


untiring 


A. Stanley the spirit of the place has come to 


dentand music which will serve as intellectual food, and 
fiot as mere matter of entertainment. It is along this line 
that this year’s Festival shows such a decided advance 

The most striking feature of this festival was the prom 
inence giveti to contemporary American music. The com 
positions were given and made to stand for their own 


worth. No especial progran 


1 was devoted to these, but 


the selections from the American writers were scattered 
throughout programs built up of representative works of 
both classical and romantic schools \nother educational 


feature was the presentation of works illustrating the meth 


ods and de 


he 


“Leonore’ 


vel pment of cert 


may mentioned the 


The 
lectures upon 
ceding week by Prof. Stanley 


n G of Mozart 


public 


by 


The first concert was given on Thursday evening 


17 


performance 


value of tl 


the 


ain composers As examples 


at one concert of the 


overtures, Nos. 2 and 3, and the short symphony 


1e concerts was enhanced 


programs, given the pre 


May 


with the following program: 


Overture, Leonore, N« Beethoven 
Andante, from Quartet in B flat I'schaikowsky 
String orchestra 
Aria, Il « jloux est bon, from Hérodiade Massenet 
Miss Anderson 
lhe I Nymp! Chadwick 
(Dramatic poem in seven scenes and epilogue, by Arlo Bates.) 
Choral Union 
(verture, Leonore. No. 3 Beet! € 

The work of the orchestra was excellent, particularly in 
the Beethoven and Tschaikowsky numbers. As a whole, 
the orchestra has greatly improved since last year. Mr 
Mollenhauer has gained in warmth and in breadth of in 


terpretation 


This is best shown in his Beethoven readings 


thorgh his orchestra occasionally fails him. Weak points 
were noticed, especially in the first violins and horns 
Miss Anderson's voice has gained in strength and breadth 
and she was a very acceptable member of the festival forces 
The production of “The Lily Nymph” was a striking ex 
ample of an indifferent work admirably performed In 
pite of the excellent performance of this composition, the 
lack of enthu-iasm in the audience showed that neither thé 


music critics nor the public at large desire such mediocre 
works The inane libretto, the working-vp to a climax 
which is never reached because it does not exist, and the 


monotonors prettiness of the 


music make the work un 





worthy of the serious study bestowed upon it. Both soloists technically correct, and while these qualitic tox 
and chorus did extremely well, and the trio for male voice ghly commended spice of an you itly 
aroused a show of enthusiasm the efficiency of work. Witl ex the 
The “Symphony Concert” was given on Friday after Wagner numbers, to which neither Mr. Mollenhauer 1 
noon, May 18, with the following program s orchestra are equal, the orchestral wor { this « 
Overture, (Edipus Tyrannus, op. 35 Pair ert was excellent 
Aria, Ah! rendimi, from Mitrane R he me blot upon ' t} “A 9 " 
Miss Bouton ole a ne fr "WW 1 W agne 
Suite in D Bact ; , 
(Overture, air, Gavottes 1 and Bourrée, Gig ) cannot be played a . ‘ n 
Aria, I Fain Would Hide, from Euryanthe \ Wehbe y Wagner, but ery tl ’ 
Mr. Howland cumstances The tringine gethe { . nt 
Symphony No. 6, Pastoral, op. @& Beethover , 
nse or reas ind t ¢ g ‘ 
Beethoven's “Pastoral Symphony” was the symphony eans of a cornet t t 
chosen for this year’s production, in the pursuance :‘s rongly censured TY | hat i 
plan which it is hoped will give us all of the Beethoven set tuted for the Trauer-M \ de I 
With the magnificent chorus the Ninth could be given with ce’ was enthusiast y receive it 
great effect, and it is hoped that this may be done next unded an encore was not g Of é 
year This concert might be impro ed by making it mort ! rchestral work give! t ti t S 
truly a symphony concert, with two symphonies and one ‘ t intere ting a rig 
soloist in place of the more miscellaneous program now nost mus ly I Dp P , the 
given Mr Mollenhaver again showed his Beethoven t satis tory performance f t t uring ‘ 
strength. and the orchestra responded adequately Miss ti fest Tt Svends \ 
Bouton ade what she could out of her aria, and was € spirit th 1 ‘ 
neored, though why it was difficult to see She responded Che miscellaneous é Sat ft took 
with an aria, “O, Don Fatal,” from Verdi's “Don Carlos the 1 f the l t Q 
which she ery much better than her aria Miss ears d was ght 1 ‘ f 
Bouton 1°, however, a parlor singer, and her voice was not 1 program was : d The M Short Sys 
adequate to the big auditorium Mr. Howland was re phony G” w give g t 
ceived with great interest. as he next year becomes tl 
iver Figa H 
head of the cal department in the University School of  yoristions on Austr N W Wl 
Musi in place of Mr. Lampson, wh las resigned this S P 
position Mr. Howland is the possessor of a good orga Re ! I 
which he uves judiciously, and showed himself to be a cor 
scientious artist In spite of these excellent qualities h i l* As . R 
appeared to sing. without enthusiasn He was heartil Mr 
encored, and responded with the “Zwei Grenadiers n tl ™ le tring h 
, , x ( * . 
reading of which he showed the same lack of fire Hi ‘ 
\ , i S ) 
singing of his encore in English was also to his disad > 
vantage yr Ba 2 I ( L 
The great necert f the festival ind o1 ne vhole t ! 
M H 
greatest concert ever given in Ann Arl was the or f 
Friday evening , . f , 
Overture, In der Natur dD ik Y The M rt ture nd t H ir tion 
Suite, Indian, op. 4 MacDowe ere indifferent ' it were well received, ti 
Legend ‘ ’ [ } 
Love Song a 
In Wag Time Ronde d'Amour y We it ht f f 
Dirge ¢ younger port | r natinec wa 
Village Festival e-demanded an P ve 
Recit and aria, Nor lif from Tit Mozart 
neous t t t . f fect 
Madame Schumann. Heink en ' 
Concerto, N G minor, op. 2 B danger of being d. Ti fr I 
Mr. Sturr ite in Dm r the st ( f ! 
Die Allmacht ™~ cert T} | t t \ » t \ 
Madame Sx mann-H h 
\ yeh \l ladle oe and ‘7 
Selections from Walkiire Wag ery wen pray r. I g 
Trauer Mars from Gotterdammerung Wagne tone, but the s« pp tur r i 1dg 
Songs wit! n ent concet , f rT} | 1M } writ 
Sapphische Ode Br ter hie hens! H KH vy. was 1 _ ude te 
Es blinkt der Thaw Rut : 
W ~ chestra t pos t ' ' , j 
Madame Schumann-Heink te of of r, Mr. M 
Kronungs Ma Sve ther p ' ng f d e at g 1 ir nt 
Madame Schumann-Hen was rece d with enthus 1 t adequate t the tror ‘ cl e f nd f 
Th Un sity School of Mus was ah represented Hy vas ndl I ¢ he ) 
this vear by Bernard Sturm, of the department. eslied” from “Die Walkiire.” Mr. M > gulls “aneatn 
The Bruch Concerto was excellently played Mr. Sturn t d ; d Botl f r ' 
tone is good but somew t smal dh Pp with d H ! l Pa 
1 dignity and eserve that ght he y ker r d ent ac ft ; 3] ‘ ( i 
ness He was warmly encored. but did not respond The Drat 1 ‘ ‘ we } ira 
faculty concerts given during the past year have shown matic force 
that Mr. Sturm is an honest plaver and ibove evervthing The final ' f Saturd ‘ ' 2 TY, ‘ 
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Beginning in November, 1900. 
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an anti-climax after the big concert of Friday night. 
Brahms’ “Tragic Overture’ was given as an introduction. 
in Mr. Mollenhauer’s hands it might have been anything 
but what it was supposed to be. It was given an inex- 
plicable reading, the tempo being increased so that the or- 
iginal intent of the work was completely lost. Parker's 
“Hora Novissima” was then given. 
()verture, Tragic, op. 81 


Hora Novissima, of 30 idlnuialee ° 
(Being the Rhythm of Bernard de Morlaix on the Celestial Country.) 


Part | 
Introduction and chorus, Hora Novissima (Cometh Earth's Latest 
Hour.” 
Quartet, Hic Breve Vivitur (Here Life Is Quickly Gone). 
Aria (bass), Spe Modo Vivitur (Zion Is Captive Yet). 
( rus, Pars Mea, Rex Meus (Most Mighty, Most Holy). 
\ria (soprano), O Rona Patria (O Country Bright and Fair) 
Quartet and chorus, Tu Sine Littore (Thou Ocean Without Shore). 
; Part Il. 
Solo (tenor), Urbs Syon Aurea (Golden Jerusalem) 
Jouble chorus, Stant Syon Atria (There Stand Those Halls on 


f 


. Gens Duce Splendida (People Victorious). 

Chorus capella, Urbs Syon Unica (City of High Renown) 

Quartet and chorus, Urbs Syon Inclyta (Thou City Great and H’gh). 
(English trans‘ation by Isabella G. Parker). 


Much interest had been aroused concerning this work, on 


account of the excellent work done in the chorus re 
hearsals, but the final performance was, on the whole, some 
vhat of a di appointment. This was due to two causes: 
first, the defects of the work itself; second, the inadequacy 


f the solo parts. While Mr. Parker has written magnifi 
ent choruses in this work, he has linked these together 
with very weak solos, and no one of the soloists was able 
to rise above the ungrateful nature of the part assigned to 
him. Even Bispham seemed to have had his spirit taken 
ut of him, and sang perfunctorily. Mr. Williams was out 
of his element, and the years have dealt so unkindly with 
\irs. Emma Juch-Wellman that she was absolutely unable 
to cope with portions of her quartet work. 

Of Miss Bouton there had been the least expected, but 
he appecred to very much greater advantage here than in 
the preceding concerts, and sang her solo very acceptably 
The honors of the evening were wholly on the side of the 
chorus and Mr. Stanley. It was by far the best choral 
work that we have ever had, and I doubt if there has been 
ny better in the country. To be sure, mistakes were made; 
there always will be in every choral performance, but they 
were insignificant when compared to the good things ac 
complished he material in the chorus, especially the 
sopranos and basses, has greatly improved, and the change 
from last year was very striking. In volume, attack and 
hading there has been great advances made, and this is ow 
g entirely to the exertions of Prof. Stanley, who, after a 

s rest abroad, has returned greatly improved in health 
Taking it all in all, it was a festival to be proud of, and 
‘Its must be very encouraging to all lovers of music 

h «tandard of artistic excellence maintained through 
ut, the improvement in the programs, the superior char- 
of the choral work, and the improvement shown in 


the orchestra, speak niost promisingly for the future. The 
general management of the concerts was better than ever 
hefore, the weather was perfect, and the three days of the 

must be remembered with great pleasure by the 
rowds of visitors who gathered from all parts of the State. 


A. S. W 


Hastings’ “‘ To a Rose.” 


| g, t becoming a great favorite with singers 
publi vas one of the main successes at the Tubbs 
veek. It was sung by Mrs. Lena Holmes Blain, 

nbination of beautiful words, appropriate har 

and lovely melody, with the soulful singing of Mrs 

| iused to score a success ‘To a Rose” bids fair 
become as popular as its more brilliant and older sister, 
Hastings My Love Is Like a Red, Red Rose.” The 


two together make a nice brace for concert and recital. 


Dr. MEDINA-FERRER 


begs to announce that he has opened a 


School for Wocal Culture. 


Years of exhaustive research into the best methods of vocal 
training, combined with an accurate knowledge of the anatomy and 
physiology of the larynx, have enabled him to perfect a common 
sense method, whereby he guarantees to fit in 125 lessons any voice 
for professional or private use. An interview will convince the 
most skeptical. 


STUDIO: Nos. 30 & 32 West (5th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 





MARGUERITE——— 


PRE GLING - NORK 


CONTRALTO. 
For Terms, Dates, &c., address care of 


MUSICAL COURIER, or Woman’s Building, Memphis, Tenn. 








Dr. Florence Ziegfeld 


And His Faculty and Staff of the Chicago Musical 
College. 


o R. F. ZIEGFELD spent a few hours in New 

XN York last week. He was hurrying to Chicago 

Q from a business trip abroad, which occupied 

en just one month of his time. Dr. Ziegfeld 
met with eminent success, having secured Rudolf Ganz for 
his famous college. 

The faculty of the Chicago Musical College has been 
augmented in several departments, and in each case the 
instructor engaged is one of the greatest artists in his field 
of professional labor. Besides Mr. Ganz the college has 
secured during the past two months one of the most cele- 
brated tenors in grand opera, a leading baritone of the 
Maurice Grau Grand Opera Company, a favorite soprano 
of Berlin and two of the most prominent of the younger 
pianists of Germany. 

The wonderful advancement the college has made in the 
past five years has been a source of wonderment to the 
musical world. This array of talent which will be added to 
the faculty next season certainly indicates that the institu 
tion is growing even more rapidly than before. The in 
crease in the college, however, is not a matter of surprise 
to those who have closely watched its progress. The 
growth has been a healthy, legitimate one. The musical 
public has found in this college the best facilities to pur 
sue a musical education, the most famous instructors, the 
best arranged course of study and a broad, liberal policy 
in the general conduct of the institution. The business 
part of the college is given the same careful attention as 
the artistic side. The latter is in the hands of musicians 
whose names stand for the highest and best in music. 

Dr. Ziegfeld. the founder of the college, has been at 
its head since 1867. Dr. Louis Falk has been connected 
with the college thirty-one years. Hans von Schiller, 
William Castle, Bernhard Listemann and S. E. Jacobsohn 
have all been in the faculty for more than ten years. The 
newcomers in the board of musical directors are M 
Gauthier, last season principal tenor with the French 
Grand Opera Company; Herman Devries, baritone, with 
Maurice Grau’s Company, and Herman Ganz, the distin 
guished pianist and composer of Berlin. There are many 
other prominent teachers in the faculty, notably Mrs. O 
L.. Fox, Clare Osborn-Reed, John R. Ortengren, Felix 
Borowski, Walter R. Knupfer, Maurice Rosenfeld, Adolf 
Brune, Louis Campbell-Tipton, Hermann Klum, Karl 
Reckzeh, Joseph T. Ohlheiser, Franz Wagner, Vernon 
d’Arnalle, Mary Forrest, Mabel F. Shorey, William Kon- 
rad, Stella Brackett. Inga G Sandberg and Enrico Alfieri. 
Besides these there are some twenty younger teachers and 
a number of the leading instructors of orchestral instru- 
ments. 

There is a school of acting connected with the college 
under the direction of the best known educator for the 
stage in this country, Hart Conway. He has the assist 
ance of Mrs. Conway, who was some years ago a well 
known leading lady under the name of Alice Brooks 
Lillian Wocedward Gunckel is in charge of the department 
of elocution. 

In view of the practices at some conservatories it is a 
fact worthy of special mention that each one of the artists 
named, that every teacher whose name appears in the col 
lege catalogue, actually gives instruction at the institu- 
tion. All members of the faculty devote their entire time 
to the college. This is an improvement even over the 
methods empleyed in the conservatories of the Old World, 
where the leading masters are allowed to give private les 
sons outside of the school, and thus are only interested in 
the pupils who pay them for private lessons. The system 
where the instructers teach only in the school, as in the 


case in the Chicago Musical College, is naturally of the 
greatest benefit to the students, and the best interest of the 
student is always uppermost in the minds of Dr. Ziegfeld 
and his associates. 

A most happy feeling of goodwill exists among the mem- 
bers of the faculty of this college, a feeling that all are 
working for a common cause. Dr. Ziegfeld, the president, 
is sincerely and devotedly beloved by all the teachers, and 
the same sincere friendship is apparent between the in- 
structors and the executive staff in the business office of 
the college. 

By no means a small factor in the conditions which make 
the Chicago Musical College the leading school of its 
kind in America is its beautiful home. Never before has 
a musical college been housed in such a magnificent struc 
ture. The college building is located on Michigan boule- 
vard, opposite the Lake Front Park, one of the finest spots 
for the purpose which could have been selected. The 
studios, reception rooms and offices ave handsomely fur- 
nished and an artistic atmosphere pervades the entire 
building. 

The Chicago Musical College has won recognition that 
is international and ranks with the principal music schools 
of the world. 


San Francisco Notice. 


M USICIANS who have paid money on account of THE 

Musicat Courier to Alfred Metzger, San Fran 
cisco, will confer a favor upon this paper by sending their 
advertising and subscription payments to this office Mr 
Metzger has no relations with this paper, which has been 
unable to get any statements from him 


A Von Klenner Pupil to Sing in Opera Abroad. 

M™*. EVANS VON KLENNER received a letter last 

week from her friend and one of her former teach 

ers, Desiree Artot-Padilla, of Paris. Following is an ex 
tract from the letter: 

“My Dear Frienp—Miss Michel is fully prepared to 
make her début the coming fall or winter, and all that re- 
mains to be done is to find a good and thoroughly respect- 
able theatre. She does not intend to begin her operatic 
career here, and I think she is right in this, for it is far 
better to return to Paris after an experience of one or two 
years before not quite so exacting and critical audiences 
Her voice is very strong now, and is sure to develop still 
more on the stage, especially in more serious and dramatic 
roles she will do great honor to both of us, indeed. I shall 
certainly never forget that it‘is you, my dear, who showed 
her the right way.” 

The young singer referred to in the above paragraph is 
Miss Aimee Michel, a former pupil of Madame Von Klen 
ner. Miss Michel possesses a rich, dramatic soprano voice. 
When the young woman decided to go abroad to study 
Madame Von Klenner sent her to Madame Artot-Padilla 


Master Milton Levy at Temple Emanu-El. 
One of the notable features of the service at Temple 
Emanu-EI on Sunday morning, May 27. was the singing 
of Master Milton B. Levy 


a superb voice, combined with an intense musical tem 


This youth, the possessor ol 


perament, has been under the sole guidance of Miss 
Montefiore. We predict an artistic future for Master 
Levy 


Montefiore to Sing. 

At the next Burmeister recital on Friday, June 1, Miss 
Caroline Montefiure has kindly consented to sing two 
manuscript songs of Mr. Behr, pupil of Mr. Burmeister 
The same afternoon Miss Montefiore will sing the beauti 
ful “Persian Song” of Richard Burmeister. 








CARLES L. YOUNG. 


SUITE: 
819-820 Townsend Building, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


eee 
MANAGER 


Distinguished Artists 
and Concert Tours. 





Broadway and 25th St. 








M. I. SCHERHEY, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Church—Oratorio—Coacert— Opera. 


Formerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Conservatory in Berlin 
Studio: 780 Park Ave., Cor, 73d St., New York. 
Summer Course for Teachers and Artists begins June |. 


S.C. BENNETT, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Method unexcelied for purity of tone production. 


Teacher of Mme. Genzvrza JoHNsTonz-BisHor and othe) 
prominent singers. 
Studio: 827 Carnegie Hall New York. 
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St Louis, May 25, 1900, 


N Friday evening, May 18, the close of the 
musical season at the Odéon was marked by a 
Alexandre Petschnikoff, vio 
Aimeé 


In spite ol the 


concert in which 
Mark 


accompanist, 


linist ; Hambourg pianist, and 


Lachaume, were the artists 
great street car strike a good crowd, composed for the 
professional musicians of the city, was 


Mr 


was 


most part of the 
Hambourg’s first visit to this city, 
his work, 


present. It was 


and great interest taken in anticipation of 
inasmuch as he has received such enthusiastic treatment at 
the hands of Eastern critics. Mr. Petschnikoff was heard 
here once before with the Apollo Club, at the first concert 
of the season of "99-1800, when the new Odéon was opened 
His that 


that he 


to the public for the first time playing upon 


occasion was of such excellen.e became at once a 


great favorite with music lovers in St. Louis 

At the artists’ recital, on the 18th, Mr. Petschnikoff 
only strengthened and increased his popularity. He well 
deserves the name of the poet ol the violin.’ His tone 


production is wonderful, his technic excellent and his in 


degree Few, if any, 
city work has 
Petschnikoff's. The great musi 


uneducated, but the 


terpretation artistic in a high 


violinists have visited this whose been de 


lighted in as much as Mr 


cian is he who charms not only the 


skilled in the and this is what this young Russian does 


art, 


with his violin 
Mr. Petschikoff’s numbers were as follows: Sonata (G 
major, No. 2), Grieg, in which Mr. Lachaume participated 


Bach 


and in response to the second 


“Fantasia Appasionata,”’ Vieuxtemps; “Chaconne,” 


He was encored 
number “The Swan” « 

Mark Hambourg is a young pianist, his age being twen 
American tour 


It is little less 


repeatedly 
f Saint-Saens 


wave 


ty-one years it is said, and this is his first 
He Mr. Petschnikoff's 
than marvelous that one so young should have attained the 
perfection in Mr. Hambourg 


brought himself, and it is more wonderiul still that he can 


is a countryman ol 


technic to which has 


display so mature appreciation of the works he performs 


in forte passages does he excel 
“Sonata Appasionata,” 


I spt cially 


His Beethoven 


numbers were 


Intermezzo in Leschetizky; Berceuse, Chopin; 


“Gavotte Moderne,” No. 2, 
He was at his best in the Leschetizky and his own compos! 


OUSA ano xis Bano. 


THE OFFICIAL AMERICAN 
BAND AT THE 


PARIS EXPOSITION. 
EUROPEAN TOUR, 1900 : 


octaves, 


Hambourg; Rhapsody Liszt 








May 6-19, PARIS EXPOSITION June 18, . . Nuremburg 
May 20-27, . Bertin June (9-22,. Munich 
May 28-June 4, . Hamburg June 23, Wurzburg 
June 5-6, Bremen June 24, Bad Nauheia 
June 7-8, Hanover June 25-27, Frankfurt 
June 9, ‘ . Halle June 28, . . Wiesbaden 
June 10-13, . Leipzig June 29-July 1, . Cologne 
June 14-17, . Dresden July 2, . PARIS EXPOSITION 
Management : 


EVERETT R. REYNOLDS, 
Astor Court, New York. 


tions oth require tremendous tone, and at this I have 


never heard any pianist who could surpass Mr. Hambourg 


Baernstein to Remain in America. 


Joseph S. Baernstein, the basso, has finally decided not 


to accept the flattering offer to sing at the Hoch Opera 
House in Hamburg. 

This young singer, whose rapid progress has interested 
many people, received some time ago the offer to sing 
abroad in grand opera for three years \ contract was 


mailed to this country, and although the stipulations gav« 
Mr 


to remain in the United States, 


Baernstein the leading basso roles, he has concluded 


where his fame now ex 
tends from ocean to ocean 
leave June 15 


Albany 


Cleveland 


Mr. Fisher, Baernstein’s manager, will 
book Mr and the 
y, Utica, Syracuse, Rochester, 
Sandusky, Toledo, Detroit, 
Chattanooga, Atlanta 


trip will include 
Buffalo, 


olumbus, Cin 


Baernstein, 
Troy, 
Springfield, ( 
Savannah, ( 


cinnati, Augusta, 


lumbia, Spartanburg, Charlotte, Washington, Baltimore 
and Philadelphia. Judging from the number of inquiries 
already to hand from the larger societies relative to Mt 


, - 
Baernstein’s appearances next season, his time will be mors 


wholly filled than during the present busy season, whicl 
closes with the event of the great National Saengerfest, t 
be held in Brooklyn the first week of July. Some of the 


notices recently received by Mr. Baernstein give some idea 


of his magnificent performances, great popularity 
ever growing attractiveness as soloist 
Mr 


requisite breadth of 


Of the soloists Baernstein alone displaye a sufficiency f 


tone, a delivery and a firmness « 
music He was heartily app 
York Times 

ym whom much is asked that is not ge ! 


The 


them under the 


solo singers, fr 


latter day methods of 


merit, Baernstein, the bass, le agues 


the smoothness of his vocalization and the superiority of s | 


ng and intonation New York Tribune 


but sang it in the pr er 


rk mercial Adver 


tein not only knew his music 


New Y 


Mr 


spirit 


Baerns 


and was entirely satisfactory 


tiser 


Of the solo singers Joseph Baernstein carried off the 


Season 1899-1900. 


FANNIE Jes lp 


BLOOMFIELD 














SSS 
For Terms and Dates 


APPLY TO 


ALINE B. STORY, 


356 La Salie Avenue, CHICAGO. ILL. 
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MUSIC GOSSIP 
& OF GOTHAM. 


New York, May 28, 1900. 
ME, LOUISE DOTTI, assisted by her 
pupils, gave an iniormal reception and 
musicale at the studios, 400 Fifth avenue, 





recently, in honor of Madame Nordica 


} 


woom she has known well a long time. Madame Nordica 


expressed her gratification on hearing so many talented 
tudents among the clever and pretty American girls who 
had place on the program, and predicted that her young 
ountrywomen would continue to achieve distinction in 


| a 
the musical world 


* * * 


rhe first thing written for this column over three years 
igo was concerning Walter Henry Hall, then a compara- 
ively unknown Brooklyn organist and choirmaster, who 
had just assumed charge at St. James’ Church, Madison 
avenue and Seventy-first street, and who proceeded forth 
with to oust certain women singers he thought altogether 
unnecessary in the boy choir. 


\nd so it seems fit, 


n this last gossip for this season, 
that events should bring about mention of the Ascension 
Day service at the church, which festival service was the 
occasion of the first performance of a Service in G, by 
Hall 

lhe Introit ha 
pp. four part close; the Service proper is full of varied 


s an appropriate solo for soprano, with a 


redo having soprano and bass solos and 


effecis, the 
horus, with a solo quartet and chorus, and a mighty ef- 
fective climax on the words “The third day he rose again.’ 
In this the brass instruments engaged for the occasion 
ay additional impressiveness, indeed, throughout the 
trumpets, trombones and drums lent greater effect, when 
combined with the organ 
he choir sings with great unity of enunciation, the 
onants always clean cut; there is unlooked for so 
rity in the comparatively small choir, and the lads sing 


high A’s with ease and true intonation 
fe * + 


Che O'Mahony annual concert brought together artists 
known and unknown, among the latter several who will, 
no doubt, some day be numbered among the former 

Basso O'Mahony himself is a familiar figure on the 

neert stage, and on this evening sang with superb 
ffe His numbers were the little sung “O, Tu Palermo,” 
which requires a bass of altogether unusual range; some 
Irish melodies, and collaboration with others in duets and 


uartets. In all of these he demonstrated that he has the 
bel canto, a fire and fervor unusual, and, too, that 


oys singing, which makes the audience enjoy it, too 


€ ¢ 

\iiss Mary Helen Howe sang with brilliancy a waltz 
ng, by Murio-Celli, and did splendid work in the diffi 

it Cavatina from “Macbeth,” by Verdi; her marked im- 


provement, both with regard to tone production and tone 


ume, since she has been with Madame Dotti, is evident 
to all familiar with her work Miss Emma A. Damb 
in showed her gorgeous voice in “Don Fatale” and a 


imber song, the latter an encore. She also sang Behr’s 
iebster Mein” with feeling. Others who partici 

ited were Miss Kathryn E. Tennien, alto; Victor Clodio, 
tenor; Grace Uppington, pianist; Giacomo Quintano, vio 


F. W. Riesberg, accompanist 


+ * * 
Pupils of Messrs. F, C. Packard and Carl Bruchhausen 
ed in a recital recently, the following taking part: 
Misses Edith Hall, Agnes McNeill, Harriet Barkley, Edna 


Gowan, Clara L. Watrous, Ruth Sweet, William Barry 
William Flanagan, Harry Scharf, the children 

ie Halleck, Alfred Munzer and Harry Scharf in a 
by Bohm, and Messrs. Victor Kuzdo and Bruch- 
iusen also playing. Of these, worthy of particular men- 
are Miss Sweet, who sang “A Summer Night” well; 
Master Harry Scharf, who played a Nocturne, by Rich- 
I rood style; Miss Watrous, who sang “For All 


t I » = 





Eternity” with much expression, and the closing children’s 
Vy IoN 
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trio,” undoubtedly one of the best things ever done by 
children in New York. 
e+ 6 

Writes Miss Natalie Dunn: “ * * * I feel that my 
advertisement in THE MusicaL Courter has helped me 
more than anything else that I tried.” 

This is a common experience, and 1 continually run 
across people who say they have obtained both solo en- 
gagements and pupils through their cards in this paper. 
When a stranger settles here, and pupils or engagements 
come to him, he can very easily trace whence they come— 
and the number is legion who tell me they owe their prom- 
inence and prosperity to Tue Musicat Courier. If this 
column is and has been an aid to making known their 
merits, and so aided them to a hold here, then its object 
has been achieved, 

* * * 

Last Friday evening, at Y. M. C. A. Hall, Harlem, the 
Wirtz Piano School gave one of their high class pupils’ 
recitals, pupils of various degrees of advancement taking 
part. Pupils’ recitals have been given every month since 
November, and lecture recitals and musicales at frequent 
iniervals. 

Gustave C. Wirtz has been added to the faculty, and the 
school will remain open all summer 

* * * 

Mme. Louise Gage Courtney will have a pupils’ prize 

contest on Friday evening, June 1, at 828 and 829 Car 


F. W. RiesBerc. 


Opening of the Kaltenborn Concerts. 


negie Hall. 


Season at the St. Nicholas Garden Begins Satur- 
day Night. 

HE second season of the Kaltenborn Orchestra 

at the St. Nicholas Garden, on West Sixty- 


sixth street, near Columbus avenue, will open 





Saturday evening, June 2, under auspices that 
promise to make the present season even more successful 
than that of last vear. 

Everybody considered the work of giving summer con 
certs in New York a‘ “problem,” but Franz Kaltenborn 
demonstrated last year that there was a demand for orches 
tral concerts, where the audiences at the same time could 
enjoy a good cigar and liquid refreshments 

The season last year, which opened on July 6 for a run 
of eight weeks, was extended for fifteen weeks, while musi 
cal New York looked on in wonder at the success the 
young conductor had achieved. The business side of the 
enterprise was skillfully managed by Mrs. Kaltenborn, the 
clever wife of the young conductor. This year the garden, 
which, by the way, is under cover, will be much more elab 
orately decorated than last year, and there will be a much 
more liberal supply of refreshment tables 

In the matter of programs, some of last year’s features 
will be introduced Every Tuesday will be symphony 
night, and the first symphony to be played will be that of 
Dvorak, “From the New World.” Thursday will be 
Wagner night, and Wednesday “request” night. During 
the second week the experiment of giving a matinee for 
women and children will be tried. 

The program for the opening Saturday night will be 
as follows: 

Soloists, Carl Hugo Engel, violin; Concertmaster Hermann 
Basse, trumpet 


Prelude, Die Meistersinger Wagner 


Dream Music, Hansel and Gretel........... Humperdinck 
Violin concerto, G minor.. eocne ooecsesee ovcee . Bruch 
Mr. Engel 
String orchestra, Serenade, op. 9 ore ; , Fuchs 
Ballet music, Feramors. ; Rubinstein 
Waltz, Freuet end des Lebens.. oeelibaed ..5.rauss 


Overture, Leonore, No. 3 be eee 7s SJeethoven 
po SITET Nessler 
Mr. Basse. 

Hengetian Bhasedic, FIG. | 2.0 dice ss ccviccdp capewonervestivess <4 .. Liszt 
Overture, Poet and Peasant ... Suppe 
March, Tannhauser........ .. Wagner 





During the past winter the Kaltenborn Orchestra and 
the Kaltenborn Quartet played tinder the auspices of many 
men and women in New York and elsewhere, and a num- 


ber of these have lent their names as patrons for the sum- 
mer season. 

The patrons include Mrs. E. C. Benedict, Miss Breese, 
A. H. Borman, Mrs. William Chandler Casey, Mrs. John 
Vinton Dahlgren, Mrs. Henry F. Dimock, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles H. Ditson, Mrs. Charles B. Foote, Mrs. George J. 
Gould, the Rev. Dr. David H. Greer, rector St. Bartholo 
mew’s P. E. Church; Mrs. Borden Harriman, Mrs. James 
Harriman, Mr. and Mrs. Frank S. Hastings, the Rev. Dr. 
Thomas S. Hastings, Miss Leary, Mme. Lilli Lehmann, 
Gustave Schirmer, Mrs. Anton Seidl, Henry Seligman, Al 
bert Stettheimer, Spencer Trask, Hon. and, Mrs. S. V. 
White,.Mrs. C. C. Worthington and Mrs. Henry C. Val 
entine. 

The Kaltenborn Orchestra returned recently from a 
highly successful tour in this State and sections of New 
England. 
Mr. Kaltenborn, but owing to limited space these criticisms 


Many flattering press comments were sent to 


cannot be republished at this time. 


Brounoff’s Unique Recitals. 


AST Tuesday evening the Harvard Club, of Ro 





Ary 





Na selle, N. J., engaged Platon Brounoff for his 
ie oH unique creation, a combined lecture and recital, 
—-\ 


entertaining this literary club for an hour and a 
half. This is the outcome of a lecture-recital, on similar 
lines, which he gave in condensed form before the Gamut 
Club—indeed this engagement came from the other 
Inasmuch as this is something altogether new, we give 


part how the 


below a résume of the recital, showing it 
versatile Russo-American entertained, amused and in 
siructed his audience of fashionable folk 

He began by apologizing for any un-American English 
they might hear, but excused himself in humorous fash 
ion, saying in part that the half-dozen languages he spoke 
sometimes got a little twisted; then he went on to say that 
as a mere lad when he inquired of his mother “What is 
music?’ she answered by saying, “It is a box that plays,’ 
which did not satisfy him \ prominent organist told 
him that “music is—music,” which enlightened him still 
less; a teacher said he must not ask such questions 
However, he soon found for himself that music was the 
one thing in the world for him 

Then, as a sort of musical introduction, he played his 
‘Edelweiss” from his suite, “In a Flower Garden,” and 
went on speaking of Russia, illustrating the subject with 
humorous story and witty 2ilusion. The musical part of 
his lecture he divided as follows: 1. Russian folk musi 


4. Mod 


Illustrating, he played and sang selec 


2. Amateur composers 3. Classic composers 
ern composers 
tions, singing Borodin’s song, “The Sea;” Lischin’s “She 
Laughed,” songs by Musorgski, Rubinstein, Tschaikowsky 
and others, also playing his own “March of the Exiles” 
and “The Crippled Beggars” from his “In a Russian 
Village,” and the Schubert C minor Impromptu 

Following the serious music, he gave his famous 
sketches of pianists, such as the Southern girl, aged about 
forty-nine, who plays after much urging “something new,” 
namely, “The Maiden’s Prayer”’—then a small boy prac 
ticing, who never gets farther than the fuurth bar—a Con 
servatory pupil. the young man who plays by ear—and 
evidently the wrong ear—&c. These set the audience 
roaring with laughter, so true to life were they 

As a serious bit, he played his own nocturne, following 
it with two of his recently published love songs, the same 
that were sung by the People’s Male Chorus, unisono, at 
the last concert 

The enthusiasm, the many congratulations and inquiry 
as to obtaining his services for private entertainment were 
all spontaneous tributes to the hit this lecture-recital made 
Surfeited as New Yorkers are with concerts and talks, this 
kind of thing is altogether new and highly enjoyable 

As a further development of the above, Mr. Brounoff 
has arranged to amplify the affair, covering choral music, 
and enlisting the services of his Russian Capelle, sixteen 
selected solo voices—not to be confounded with the Russian 
Musical Society. This capelle will sing their native music 
in native Russian garb and language, and the novelty of 
this combination, of wit, eloquence, instruction, piano, 
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vocal, choral, must appeal to all interested in modern music, 
and notably the much discussed Russians, who are making 
a stir in all musical life. 

There are few musical entertainments of the present day 
which cover such an interesting and hitherto unexplored 
field as this of Brounoff’s, and especially when illustrated 
by the Russian Capelle. Still further to bring home the 
Russian characteristics, Mr. Brounoff will be able to pro 
from folk 
life in Russia, thus forming an entertainment sui generis 


vide stereopticon illustrations of scenes actual 


Burmeister Pupils’ Recital. 


EVEN of Richard Burmeister’s pupils appeared at the 





third recital last Friday afternoon, at the Burmeis 


ter residence, 604 Park avenue, and, as previously an 


nounced in THe Musicat Courier, the entire program 
was devoted to Chopin compositions 
Aside from the superior playing of these young pianists 


the “Burmeister indicate the 


good judgment of that admirable artist 


programs arranged by Mr 
These programs 


are never too long, and as a result no one is fatigued 


when the recitals are over, and neither is anyone obliged 
to leave during the performance. Instead of having all 


Mr 


happy division and gives four afternoons up to recitals 


his pupils appear at one recital, 3urmeister makes a 


The Chopin numbers played last Friday were as follows 
Ballade in A flat major 
Philip Kohn 
Impromptu in A flat major 
Miss Clara Kopelson 
Rondo in E flat major 
(Arranged as concert piece with accompaniment of a second 
piano by R. Burmeister 
Henrietta Bach 
Scherzo in B minor 
Miss Weber 
Three Etudes, in E major, A flat major and C minor 
George Falkenstein 
Fantasy in F minor 
Miss Anna S. Wyckoff 
Andante Spianato and Polonaise in E fiat major 
(With accompaniment of a second piano 
Miss Daisy Friedberg 


\ beautiful tone marked the playing of Mr. Kohn in the 
Miss Kopelson, in the performance 


of the Impromptu in A flat 
Henrietta Bach, a small girl of twelve, 


A flat major Ballade 
major, showed a clear and 
brilliant execution 
played the Rondo in E flat major with much expression 


and a crystalline tone, and Mr. Burmeister’s playing of the 


accompaniment on a second piano was in his usual bril 
liant style 
Miss Weber, who played the difficult Scherzo in B 


minor, proved herself a virile performer, a most healthful 
The three etudes 
were delightfully played by Mr. Falkenstein. Miss Wyck 
off, much 
taste and phrased remarkably well 

The 
aise in E 
and vigor, by Miss Friedberg, who is rated as one of Bur- 
meister’s most gifted pupils. Mr. Burmeister played the 
accompaniment for this number upon a second piano, and 
to the 


sign in the woman who plays Chopin 


who played the Fantasy in F minor, showed 


closing number, the Andante Spianato and Polon 


th brilliant abandon 


flat major, was played w 


altogether this proved an impressive finale recital 
of the afternoon 

The fourth and last pupils’ recital will occur on Friday 
afternoon, June | 

GOOD piano teacher, certified pupil of Leschetizky, a 

A young man of special talent, would accept a position 


as teacher in any musical college or any school or college 
that has a musical department. 
care of this paper. 
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Mr. Tubbs’ Pupils’ Recital. 


HE 


was crowded 


Astor Gallery at the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria 
with the Mr. Tubbs 
and his pupils last Thursday afternoon, and the 
of 


LD, 


friends of 


thoroughly enjoyed a 
has been said that 


audience program 
unusual variety and rare excellence. It 
who has a dozen good voices during 
Mr congratu- 

f 


lated upon having such a large list of fine 


a teacher is fortunate 


his professional career, and Tubbs is to be 


voices in one 
Just a dozen pupils appeared at this 
recital, and every one of them has the material for making 


Tubbs’ that he has 


year of his teaching 


a good artist. It attests M1 popularity 
such a group of students 


The 


Italian 


range of music, including 


oratorios 


selections covered a large 


and French operas, standard German 


The opening number was the 


“Don 


xdern 
Dar 


songs 


and m¢ 
a ( 


Lieder 


from Giovanni,” sung by 


duet, “IT 





ANNA L. JOHNSON. 
Miss Stella O. Howard and Walter B. Ball These sing- 
ers were later heard in solo numbers. Miss Howard sang 
an “Ave Maria” and Denza’s “So Long” beautifully. Her 
voice is a vibrant sopran pure and sweet. She sings 


with much taste. Mr. Ball, with a baritone voice of power 


and warmth 


well cultivated and well controlled, gave an 
unusually fine reading of “Rolling in Foaming Bil 
lows,” from the “Creation.” He made a musicianly read- 


ing of De Koven’s “Love's Trinity.” 
J Nelson Gould, a voiced 

a delicate song by Lynes, and also Schubert's 

His he 


Among the best 


sweet tenor, sang acceptably 
Inquirer.” 
use of t 
I 


mezzo voce is delightful 


of Mr. Tubbs’ students is Mrs. Charles 


O. Sheridan. She is already an artist These columns 
have before spoken of her in the warmest praise. It was 
her first appearance, however, in New York, and she is 


a welcome addition to our contraltos 


Oratorio solos were given by Miss Mary A. Waterbury 
(‘Hear Ye , Walter 


Israel,” from Elijah”) Stanley 
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J 


H. W. Greene's 16th..... 


Knowles (“Swan's Farewell,” from “Swan and Skylark”) 
and Miss Sue Gilbert (“My Redeemer and My Lord,” 
from “Golden Legend’). This difficult kind of music was 


capitally rendered. Miss Waterbury’s aria was given with 
good vigor and power. Miss Gilbert, whose quiet and 
modest bearing did not suggest what was coming, de- 
lighted the audience by her brilliant and beautiful voice 
It is evident that she has a fine future before her, if study 
can be continued under her present excellent teacher. Mr 
Knowles, a tenor who comes from Worce Mass to 
study with Mr. Tubbs, has one of the most beautiful lyric 
tenor voices to be heard It is a pure tenor and not a 
forced up bariton: [he quality is delicious, and it is 
powerful, tox 

Mr. Tubbs seems to be equally successful with all kind 
of voices. He, being a tenor, might be supposed train 
more easily tenor voic« but one « is most successful 
singers is Miss Anna L. Johnsor ontralte Perhaps 
as successful and enjoyable ging as the re presented 
was that Miss Johnsor A setting Heit poem 
‘Du bist wie eine Blume,” by Burnha was her first song 
and the warmth and richness of tone was superb. The 
tone color nveying the full meaning of the poem, was 
extremely artistic Miss Johnson also sang Bemberg’s 
Hindoo Chant howing her versatility by giving a very 


dramatic rendering of this difficult song. We understand 
that Miss Johnson is to become a resident of this city i 
the near future and will enter a church choir in one of the 
prominent churches Phat urch is fortunate which has 
her. She is a true artist, with a noble voice She sang 
also in a duet with Mrs. Lena H. Blair La Luna immo 
bile - 

There is another e that Mrs Blain, a dra 
matic soprano, brilliant and ringing. Her solo selections 
were Hastings’ tasteful song, “To a Rose,” most capitally 
sung, and Bemberg’s “Sultana Song” The latter was 
sung in French and was given with such fire and fervor 
as thoroughly aroused the audience Evidently Mr. Tubbs 


s as successful with sopranos as with contraltos and ten 
ors. In fact, another soprar Miss Margaret Hogan, the 
soprano of the Catholic Cathedral at Bridgeport, pleased 


the critical audience at this recital quite as much as did any 








of Mr. Tubbs’ pupils. She is sure to become a very great 
artist. She is a delightful singer already Gounod’s 
More regal” was her solo selection on this program 

One of the most ambitious numbers was “Caro Nome 

om “Rigoletto,” sung by Miss Ju Seargeant Chase 
The lower voice is full and rich, and the upp lear and 
bell-like. Miss Chase sang this difficult aria very accept 
ably 

Still another sopranc Mr Le 1 Thompson, sang 
only in a duet and a trio, but her singing added much t 
the credit of the occasior 

Altogether, the characteristics of the singing this 
group of students are honest, true, resonant tone-work and 
dignified and musicianly treatment of music. There are no 

icks or devices to cover up faults. The singing is based 
on sensible vocal method and every one hese students 
has an evident grasp upon that od 

On May 18 the Detr Ladies’ Trio Club, which n 
bers eighteen members, gave concert at Philharmonic 
Hall, Detroit. The club’s selections included “A Mother’s 
Prayer” (Schnecker), “Ring On, Sweet Chimes” (Abt), 
Snow Flakes” (Cowen) and “At Night” (Herman The 
assisting artists were Mme. Bollman-Valberg, Miss Beth- 
ea Ellis and Mrs. Fred G. Stone, sopranos; William F 
Bartels, bass I S. Rickel, baritone, and Miss Mabel 
Taylor, accompanist \ sextet, consisting of Misses 
Johnston, Harshaw, Blackman, Rathbone, Chapman and 


Muir, sang a cradle song by Ries-Lynes 
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(Musical Clubs 


N the evening of May 23 a large and apprecia- 
tive audience assembled in Carnegie Hall to 
hear a concert given by the New York Banks’ 
Glee Club in honor of its conductor, H. R. 

Humphries. The program included compositions by 
Mendelssohn, Schumann, Balfe, Pinsuti, Bohm, Joseph 
Parry and De Beriot. Several soloists took part, among 
whom may well be mentioned Miss Blanche Duffield. 
This talented young coloratura soprano sang “Spring” 
(Leo Stern), in which she displayed an attractive, brilliant 
and flexible voice, a voice which snstains high D with 
remarkable ease. In response to a hearty encore she 





gracefully contributed Bevignani’s “Hush, My Little 
One.” Miss Duffield’s final number was Gounod’s “Ave 
Maria,” accompanied by violin, organ, piano and chorus. 

The singing of Dr. Carl E. Dufft was an equally im- 
portant feature of the concert. His selections were “The 
Vagabond” (Molloy), and “Oft in the Stilly Night,” ar- 
ranged for vocal obligato and chorus. The eminent basso 
was in excellent voice and was compelled to give an en- 
core. 

The New York Banks’ Glee Club is well known, and is 
acknowledged to be a prominent and progressive organ- 
ization. Upon the success of this, its most recent public 
appearance, members and officers are to be congratulated. 


i. 


\t the residence of Miss Elsie Ray Eddy, president, 
272 Clifton Place, Brooklyn, N. Y., the Laurier Club of 
Brooklyn, gave an interesting musicale on the afternoon 
of May 16. The performers were: Miss Elsie Ray Eddy, 
soprano; Miss Hattie Peck, pianist; Harry Livingstone 
Chapman, baritone; Miss Marion Kinne, violinist; Miss 
Peck, soprano; Mrs. Ryan, violinist; Miss Rosalie Davis, 
pianist, and Miss Eva L. Quintard, contralto 


7. 


The Woman's Musical Club, of Elmira, N. Y., is at the 
close of its third season. The purpose, work and policy 
of this successful society is to cultivate music, its history 
and literature, and to raise and maintain fellowship among 
women. The officers and chairmen elected for the next 
musical year, which will open in October, are: President, 
Mrs. William T. Bailey; vice-president, Mrs. Nettie S 
Love; recording secretary, Mrs. W. D. Reynolds; cor- 
responding secretary, Miss Ione A. Slocum; treasurer, 
Mrs. Lambert; librarian, Mrs. Grace York West; chair- 
man of piano department, Miss Sophia Greener; chairman 
of vocal department, Miss Clara Davenport; chairman of 
stringed department, Mrs. Katherine G. Bown; chairman 
of literature department, Harriet Louise Beckwith 


* ~ » 


Miss Townsend, Lester Conklin, Mrs. Moses and Miss 
Wallace were the performers at a recital given by the 
Ladies’ Musical Club, of Peekskill, N. Y., on Saturday 
afternoon, May 5 

* * * 

rhe Albany, N. Y., Ladies’ Musical Club, Mrs. M. E. 
Beckett, director, gave its final performance of the season 

the home of Mrs. Marshall W. Tebbutt at Rensselaer, 
on Monday evening, May 14. Over eighty guests were 
present and an excellent program was interpreted. 

The Amateur Musical Club, of Albany, N. Y., which 


was organized during the winter as an outgrowth of the 


Crescendo Club, has already met with gratifying encour- 
agement. 
+ * * 

On May 3 the Ladies’ Thursday Musicale, of Minne- 
apolis, gave its last program of the season and the num- 
bers sustained a high standard. The attendance was large 
and appreciation was shown the native composers, who 
were Miss Caroline Huntington Gale and John Parsons 
Beach. Miss Helen Hall sang Miss Gale’s songs and D. 
Alvin Davies interpreted a group of Mr. Beach’s “Songs 
of a Day,” which included “Serenade,” “Proposal,” ‘Boat 
Song,” “Daisies Really Know” and “Nocturne.” 





Music in Baltimore. 


BALTIMORE, May 20, 1900. 
Es SHE recently organized Musical Art Club made 
alla a most successful début at Lehmann’s Hall, 
Wednesday evening, May 16. 

The club, a male chorus, under the direction 
of David Melamet, is composed of the following mem- 
bers: 

First Tenor—F. H. Weber, Lee W. Sumner, Ch. 
Scheuermann, F, A. McNally, J. C. Miller. Second Tenor 
—F. X. Hale, Ch. F. Bender, Wm. H. Taubert, Frederick 
M. Supplee. First Bass—Stephen Steinmuller, Harry 
Fuerst, Theo. D. Bitter, August Zeis. Second Bass— 


Wm. A. Groppel, Harry M. Smith, Sol. N. Frank, John- 


G. Baling, H. D. Eastman. 

Considering the large proportion of professionals in the 
chorus, it is fitting to judge them from a superior standard 
only. Bearing this in mind, however, their work demands 
very high, if not unadulterated praise. 

The chief fault to be found the other evening was due 
to the lack of self-immolation of some of the singers. The 
result was the frequent coloring of a part by one voice 
More rehearsing will, no doubt, correct a tendency very 
natural to men accustomed, almost exclusively, to solo 
work. 

Mr. Melamet is highly gifted as a director, and his men 
did some splendid work. The voices, excellent ones, are 
well balanced, the quality of tone being rich and sonorous. 
The attack and shading were admirable, the pianissimos 
being particularly beautiful. Most of the choruses were 
sung a capella, and, with the exception of the first two, 
were true in intonation. The program conained an ex 
cellent composition by the director, called ‘“Scheiden.” 

The soloists were Miss Florence Woolford, who has a 
fine soprano voice, though not much temperament, and 
I. Dubowitz, a violinist of rare gifts, who should be oftener 
heard. Alfons Schemit played the accompaniments mu 
sically. This was the program: 

Beschnitt 
Buck 
Aria from Aida diaekes Verdi 
Miss Woolford 
Solo Quartet, from Frithjof................ eeeese ; Sruch 
Fantasia Appassionata eda ; = Vieuxtemps 
Mr. Dubowitz 
.. Melamet 
Engelsberg 


Scheiden (Parting) 


Canzonetta ........ spill manila ..Godard 


Polonaise Brillante..........- daca beens Wieniawski 


— MacDowell 
oowen MacDowell 
..MacDowell 
.-Gaul 


Fhe Fellow Bete. «és occccssecseces BEES ALF 
Te Wee Bde ccc ccsesccdeceice sce iene escenda 
The WRe. ksvcnwsconsscscécesves SP eee 


Birdie Is Free... .cccccccccveccevcccaces 


eT ere ; Brahms-Zander 


COR Pietslalh Baad. sc occcccodesesvcces Wesedbseesedues .... Kremser 
a ee ee eT ee Teer 
(Arranged by Melamet.) 
BRED: kcckcosncsccsesvatebsns vsnenctpetececeesusss1<qielnieda oo 
(Arranged by Melamet.) 
EuTERPE. 











616 Twelfth Street, N. W., { 

WASHINGTON, May 26, 1900.5 
} T is strange that there are so many musicians who 
haven't the business ability to bring themselves 
before the public eye. Every town and city 
abounds with people who are able to play or 





sing, but who will never become known outside 
of a limited circle. There are so many who start out to 
study with the idea that they have only to become pro 
ficient in their art, and when this is accomplished the pa 
trons of music and the various managers will come bowing 
their feet, imploring them to accept en 


and scraping a 
gagements. 

Now, this idea is a very incorrect and ludicrous one, as 
all experienced musicians can testify \ man starting in 
business finds it necessary to advertise his wares and to 
employ all possible means to attract customers to his ware 
house. It will take him some years to build up his busi 
ness, and he will need capital to start with. He will lose 
money for the first two or three years, no doubt. When 
he is able to pay expenses he will consider that he is im 
proving, and when there is a balance at the end of the 
year in his favor, he will feel that he is really a successful 
business man 

It is the same with the music business—for we might 
as well call it this, when it is the means of supplying us 
our bread and butter. The young pianist is in a business, 
His business is to secure enough paying engagements to 
supply his physical necessities, and so he is like the mat 
starting a store He must use advertisement and every 
other means of making himself known. He must reach 
the patrons of music and the managers, who have the 
making or unmaking of him. He will probably have to 
put forth a good deal of money before he can become well 
enough known to get paying engagements, and it will be 
some time before he can become what is known as a suc 
cess. There are certain laws governing business, just as 
there are natural laws. If we disobey the laws of nature 
disease or death may be the result; if we disobey the law 
of business, failure is certain. 

Now, these remarks apply, of course, to the musicians 
who are really good; to those whose performances are 
really meritorious, or whose compositions are well written 
and deserving of popularity. No matter how much busi- 
ness ability a poor musician might have, his performances 
would disclose his inability, and he would, sooner or later, 
be obliged to bow to the popular disapproval. But the 
fact which still remains is, that many a fine musician is 
born to play unheard in his corner through sheer lack 
of business ability 

The trouble with musicians in general is that they are 
always trying to pretend, either to themselves or to 
others, that they are working only for the love of their 
art. Such words as “business,” “advertisement,” “musical 
union” and others are too coarse and unrefined for their 
delicate nerves It occurs to me as strange that these 
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Fletcher Music Method. 


Cotas by Evelyn Ashton Fletcher. In- 
dor: by Dr. Hugo Rieman, Leipsic ; Franklin 
Taylor, Dr. William Cummings, Antoinette Ster- 
ling, London ; Philip Sousa, Jaroslaw de Zielinski, 
Dr. William Mason, William Tomlins and many 
other prominent musicians in America and Europe 
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same people always accept money for their performances. 
Is it not a sacrilege to accept “filthy lucre”.in return for 
the divinely inspired art? The inconsistency of these peo- 
ple is further shown when it is pointed out that all great 
musical enterprises are backed by the moneyed man, who 
is usually not musical himself. I neyer heard of a case 
where a musician refused to profit by the enterprise of this 
ignorant moneyed man, and yet when musicians of this 
type are asked to help themselves by forming a union or 
by exerting their own business ability, a sort cold 
shock passes down their vertebrae and they 


of 
assume a 
most scandalized air. 

Now let us see what happens to the musician who will 
not obey the laws of trade in starting business as a con- 
cert After he from his studies he 
practises regularly for a time, and, like Micawber, 
for something to turn up.” He does not employ any low 
devices such as advertising, but in his ideal and impracti 
cal way plans that soon he will call on a manager and try 
for It to him that man 
agers cannot manufacture and that they, 
their money 


periormer. returns 


“waits 


an engagement never occurs 


audiences, there 


will not care to engage and lose ona 


man with reputation. After a 
the young pianist decides that in order 


1e had better look around for 


fore, 
discouragements, 
keep 


some 


no lew 


the wolf 
from the door pupils 
He acquires a number of students and builds up a studio, 
Now it should be pointed out 


He started 


possibly 
that he is not in the business he started out for 


prosperous one. 


out be a ‘concert pianist. He is now a piano teacher 
The more pupils he has the less chance for him ever to 
attain his original desire. Then he hasn’t the time or the 
energy to practice, and he gets into a rut, and follows 
the same course that many of his predecessors have fol- 
lowed. It like a man graduating from the medical col- 
lege and ending up as a typewriter; and all because he had 
no business ability or disregarded the laws of business 

This is one thing which teachers should impress on the 
minds of their pupils The pupils nowadays are taught 
everything else but this. It is strange that it does not often 


occur to pupils to ask of their teachers, “How can you pre 


pare us tor the concert stage ii you were never there your 


self?” A few queries of this kind would show music teach 


ers that the requirements of their profession are constantly 


increasing. When a pupil graduates the question presents 
itself, “‘How is he to be brought out?” How many teach- 
ers can truthfully hold up their right hands and say that 


they have given their pupils proper advice this subject? 
Let looked into 
If necessary the teachers had better take a course 


the 


on 
this matter be 
music 
at some business college and learn a few principles of 
that 
pupils in this branch of the music profession, 


commercial study they can at least instruct their 


so 
and can save 
them from the path they themselves have so foolishly fol 
Let 


humbuggery 


lowed the musicians put aside this hypocrisy and 
and let all acknowledge the 


importance of the 
to get 
they cannot 


“business” from 
the 
The 
side by side in the production of a successful musician, 
the 


end of music. They may try 
but it 


factors 


away 


will follow them and 


of 


fact, escape 


go 
and 


two musical ability and business ability 


yne cannot be overlooked any more than the other 


had the 
compositions by Henry Xander, 
They 
“Slumber 
G.’ 


I have pleasure of examining some excellent 


which will be more fully 
“Valse Brill 


“Impromptu 


a later issue are his 
“Springtide 


“Prelude in 


described in 
tte,” 
in A flat,” 


ante 
“Gavi Song,” 


and 


cital at 
Kas 


small 


On last Albert Wolffungen gave his r¢ 
Hall. He was assisted Anton 
Henry Xander at the The 
audience proved to be a damper, but notwithstanding this 
the 


gagement made it impossib! 


Monday 


Carroll Institute by 


par, violin, and piano 


concert was a very enjoyable one. A previous en- 


e for me to hear the first part 


of the program. The last part consisted of “Athmest du 
nicht,” from the third act of “Lohengrin,” and “Schmer 
zen,” by Wagner; Hermann’s “Three Wanderers,” and 


Leoncavallo’s “Serenata di arrlecchino,” and the numbers 


were all sung with the spirit and abandon with which 
Mr. Wolffungen always gives his songs The violin 
solo, “Romance,” by Svendsen, one of the most beautiful 
compositions, was performed in the smoothest and most 


perfect manner possible by Mr. Kaspar, and the Scherzo 


by Goenz never was more captivating. Mr. Xander was 
his usual good form. 


* * * 
The next meeting of the Euterpe will be a rehearsal 
for the final concert of the season. 


* * * 


Haley’s band concerts at Glen Echo begin on May 28. 


’*- * * 


The choir of the NintH Street Christian Church will 
present the 


cantata, “Belshazzar,” on Tuesday. 


BerENICE THOMPSON. 





The John Church Company's 
Publications. 


following are some of the recent dates showing 
Church 


HE 
when compositions published by the John 
Company were performed: 


The Brigand Spence 


W. E. Chamberlain (May 16) Courtland, N. Y 
The Lark Now Leaves His Watery Nest Horatio Parker 
Miss Annie Wellings (April 27) New York, N. Y 
Dudley Buck, Jr. (May 15).. Cedar Rapids, Ia 
Dudley Buck, Jr. (May 16) Waterloo, Ia 
Dudley Buck, Jr. (May 17) Independence, la 
Dudley Buck, Jr. (May 18) Marshalltown, la 
Dudley Buck, Jr. (May 21) I Dodge, la 
Dudley Buck, Jr. (May 22) Oskaloosa, la 
Dudley Buck, Jr. (May 23) Ottumwa, la 
Dudley Buck, Jr. (May 28) Davenport, la 
Dudley Buck, Jr. (May 29) Muscatine, la 
Sweet Memory Bells.... E. M. Read 
Mr. Frank Schroeder (May St. Louis, M 
Endymion Liza Lehmann 
Mme. Genevra Bishop (May 14) St. Paul, Minn 
Captive Memories (Song Cycle). Ethelbert Nevin 
Asylum Hill Quartet (May 25) Hartford, Conn 
Oh, that We Two Were Maying. George Hensche 
Miss White (May 17). Whippany, N. J 
Mr. Gening (May 17)....... Whippany, N. J 
Miss Carrie Bridewell (May 15) Washington, D. ( 
Mr. Julian Walker (May 15) Washington, D. ( 
But Who Shall See?.. Foerster 
Miss Angie Maud Rogues (May 19) Pittsburg, Pa 
The Angelus Chaminade 
Miss Carrie Bridewell cM ay 15) Washington, D. ¢ 
Mr. Julian Walker (May 1s) Washington, D. ( 
Good Samaritan ; Chadwick 
Sweetest Flower that Blows Hawley 
Miss Gertrude Edmunds (May 16) Boston, Mass 














My Heart Sings Chaminade 
Miss Martha Miner (May 2s) New York city 
In May Time Dudley Buck 
Dudley Buck (May 15) Cedar Rapids, Ia 
Dudley Buck (May 16) Waterloo, Ia 
Dudley Buck (May 17) Independence, Ia 
Dudley Buck (May 18) Marshalltown, Ia 
Dudley Buck (May 21) ° Fort Dodge, Ia 
Dudley Buck (May 22) Oskaloosa, la 
Dudley Buck (May 23) Ottumwa, Ia 
Dudley Buck (May 28) Davenport, la 
Dudley Buck (May 29) Muscatine, la 
Valse Gracile Horatio Parker 
Mr. Riley (April 25) Ypsilanti, Micl 
Rose Fable Hawke 
Miss Marie Zimmern New York, N. ¥ 
a. Minuet a Antica, N 3 Seeb k 
b. Serenade Neapolitaine See eck 
ce. Portrait Mozar Seeboeck 
d. Butterfi Seeboeck 
Seeboeck (May 12) Webster City, Ia 
The Messiah Foerster 
Miss Angie Maud Rogers (May 19) Pittsburg, Pa 
More Johnson Press Notices. 

Miss Anna L. Johnson sang two seasons ago in the Ocean 
Grove performance of “Elijah” with Maconda, Dempsey 
and others, and that her career is full brightest promise 
is evident from the following notices: 

Miss Anna L. Johnson sang with great success She is a singer 
of exceptional gifts and cultivation.—Washington Post 

Our sister city, Elmira, sent one representative here ce 
of exquisite purity and sweetness, Miss Anna L. J 
Bemberg's ““Hindoo Chant” and the gavotte from “Mignon” a we 
trained and well controlled voice was evident.—Binghamton Cl 
icle 

Excellent, too, was Miss Johnson's singing of “My Redeemer and 
My Lord.” Her clear enunciation and rich voice shone to specia 
advantage in “O Divine Redeemer.” * Miss Johnson sang 
Bemberg’s “Hind Chant” with a wealth of nal ¢ r, and 
“Mignon” Gavotte with much grace Musicat Courier 

Miss Anna L. Johnson sang in a manner that surprised her hosts 

, i 
of friends in Waverly. Her voice is rich, warm and very expressive. | 
The gavotte from “Mignon” was sung with an abandon, ease and | 
grace that captured the ience. The “Hindoo Chant” requires | 
a reserve fund of intense en on, and it was most thrillingly given 
The duets by Miss Johnson and Mr. Powers were charmingly ren- | 
dered, the voices blending in exquisite harmony.—Waverly Cor 
respondent of Elmira Advertiser 

The possessor of a splendid contralto voice, Miss Johnson, is 


enabled to give an evening of song which greatly delights her lis 


* * * The soft, low strains of the Grieg song were given with 


teners. 
great depth of feeling, and Miss J. has the yery happy way of sing 
ing all her songs without the music. “My Laddie”’ 
bit of Scotch coloring. “When Sparrows Build” 
plauded. The sacred aria of Gounod, “O Divine Redeemer,” 
fine effort, sustained, and sung with great strength. 

Daily Advertiser. 
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was especially ap 
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ITH what appalling swiftness death steps 
within our ranks and claims a victim! 
The well-known baritone, Signor Giu 
seppe De Puente, was suddenly stricken 


died in a few moments with 

Philadelphia death 
talent as well as gen 
vho knew him 


yesterday with apoplexy, and 


regaining 


a great 


consciousness in his 


his 


made him beloved by al 


out 


meets with loss, for great 


tlemanly bearing 








At this t of year a valedictory is quite in order, and 
this letter must be regarded as such, as there is so little go 
ing on in the musical world that I have decided to lay 
down my reportorial pen till next fall. I will say, however, 
that if any patrons of THe Musicat Courter have a notice 
which would be of interest to the readers of this paper I 
would be pleased to forward the same New York at any 
time through the sumn 

This season seems, from all accounts, to have been a 
most prosperous one to all the musicians in this city. Mrs 
Ratcliffe apni: the Lamperti representative, has had 
more pupils this winter than ever before. Her connection 
for this season with the Ogontz School will be brought to 
1 most successful termination on commencement day, June 
5s. Needless to say, however, that she was immediately re 
engaged for the position she has filled admirably for 

uny seasons, that of vocal instructor of the school. The 
Ogontz School, by the way, will pass exclusively into the 
hands of Miss Eastman next year, and so much loved is this 
principal that a greater percentage than ever of the stu 
dents have signified their intention of returning next season 

Mrs. Clara Prince Powell, of Vineland, N. J., who sev 
eral years ago came to Mr Capert suffering from 
evere throat trouble, has developed into a brilliant color 

ura soprano, with great dramatic power, and has re 
ently been engag head of the vox department 

the Stevens ( eg Music in Columbia, Mo.; Miss 
Madeleine Br other Mrs. Caperton’s successful 
pupils, has filled most admirably for some time the same 
position at the Wolf Conservatory in Denver 

Miss Kat herit ne McGucl our favorite contralto, has 
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just returned from Wilmington, where she sang with the 
Saengerbund of that city; her part of the program con- 
sisted of Chadwick’s “Bedouin Love Song;” “Verwelkt,” 
by Proch, and “Springtide,” by Becker. She is now in 
communication with a well-known concert company, which 
is desirous of securing her as their contralto for next 
season. I was secretly seized with a selfish desire to talk 
her out of the notion, for I had a prophetic insight as to 
the barren condition of our home concerts if our best con- 
tralto left us to charm other cities with her full toned 
voice; however, I conquered this extremely selfish im- 
pulse, and had the courage to wish her best success. She 
will sail soon for Europe, where she will pass the sum- 
mer. 

Some of Miss Susan E. Cole’s pupils were heard a short 
while ago at an entertainment given by the Catholic His- 
torical Society in commemoration of the landing of the 
Catholic pilgrims under Lord Baltimore in 1634. 

Miss Cole is one of the conscientious teachers who use 
the method as Mr. Virgil intended it to be used. I was 
rather amused the other day to hear someone say that the 
clavier was not the least bit necessary in the study of the 
method; a violinist might as well say his pupils could 
dispense with the violin! 

Nicholas Douty sang last week in Pittsburg, when 
Haydn’s “Seasons” was given. Miss Cummings and Jul- 
ian Walker were also heard the same evening. When Mr. 
Douty saw me vigorously applying my pencil and note- 
book he said: “What do you want that for? The Pitts- 
burg correspondent will mention it.” Which speaks well 
for the modesty of our tenor; the usual attitude of pro- 
fessionals to newspaper notices is “the more the merrier.” 

I had a delightful little chat with Miss M. Alice Groff, 
the singing teacher, in her studio, which last was the most 
restful room I have ever been in; the color scheme is 
buff and white, giving one the impression of repose and 
power—a reflection of the character of its occupant. 

In spite of a severe attack of tonsilitis Marie Kunkel 
Zimmerman achieved marked success in the “Messiah,” 
given at Allentown on the 22d by the Euterpean Choral 
Society. Those who have heard this talented singer in 
oratorio know how pre-eminently suited she is for this 


class of music DomINGA LyNncH SOUDER. 


Sinsheimer Pupils’ Concert. 


HE pupils of Bernard Sinsheimer, who compose the 

string orchestra organized by Mr. Sinsheimer, gave 

their third concert last Thursday evening at the New York 
College of Music. 

The orchestral numbers were especially well played. 
These numbers were “The Virgin’s Slumber’ (Massenet); 
Overture, “Midsummer Night’s Dream” (Mendelssohn); 
“Prelude and Deluge” (Saint-Saéns). The soloists were 
all very successful. Leo Meyer, a pupil of Mr. Sinsheimer, 
played with much skill the first movement of the Viotti 
oncerto. Master Louis Herzberg, Mr. Sin- 

seven-year-old pupil, displayed wonderful gifts 


violin c 
sheimer’s 
in playing the first movement of the Bach violin concerto 
in A minor with the orchestra. J. Dryfoos played with the 
orchestra Boitesini’s “Reverie,” and G. H. Levy played 
the violin solo for the Saint-Saéns number. 

The vocal soloist of the evening, Miss Amy Ray, sang 
“A Summer Night,” by A. Goring Thomas, and “The 
Swallows,” by Cowen. 


GRAND FORKS. 


GRAND FORKS, N, Dak., May 10, 1900. 


THE season just closing ends an unusually successful 
year in musical circles. 

The Thursday Musical has been the means of arous- 
ing interest, and its large growth of associate mem- 
bers bespeaks an inclination among many of the uniniti- 
ated to advance themselves musically as far as possible by 
listening to the papers and programs that are delivered 
every month by the active members. An open meeting 
early in June will end this season’s work. 

At the May meeting the following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs. W. A. Gordon; vice-president, Mrs. G. S. 

homas, secretary; Miss Frances Calvert; treasurer, Mrs. 
M. A. Brannon; librarian, Mrs. W. H. Shulze. 

The teachers report large classes, and although there 
are many teachers, there seem also to be no lack of pupils. 
A recent organization is the Students’ Musical, composed 
of Mrs. C. T. Kittredge, Mrs. W. H. Shulze, Miss Koller, 
Miss Calvert, Miss Mix and Miss Bosard. And here the 
Thursday Musical are also proving their interest and en- 
thusiasm in the cause by repeating their programs on one 
Friday evening in the month for the advantage of the 
younger students. The children also render one program 
a month, each teacher supplying two numbers from her 
class. 

It is to be hoped that next year the managers and artists 
won’t forget all about us until Lent and then try to rush 
us to death with good things, as was the case this year. 
There is an abundant patronage for good musical attrac- 
tions here if they are not too frequent, but this spring it 
happened that there were no less than six high class con- 
certs billed for the Lenten season. As people are reli- 
gious proportionately here as anywhere else, several of the 
backers failed. to make their expenses. 





Obituary. 


Signor Del Puente. 


IGNOR GIUSEPPE DEL PUENTE, the well- 
known operatic baritone, died in Philadelphia last 
Friday. Reference is made to this in another part of the 
paper. The following from the New York Times gives 
his artistic career in brief: 

PHILADELPHIA, May 25.—Signor Giuseppe Del Puente, 
the famous operatic baritone, died suddenly to-day from 
apoplexy at his home, No. 4303 Walnut street. He was 
sixty years old. His widow and one son survive him. 
Signor Del Puente was stricken while sitting at the table. 
Two physicians were called, but he died without regaining 
consciousness. 

Del Puente was the leadmg baritone cantante of his time, 
and was a favorite in grand opera in Europe as well as in 





SIGNOR DEL PUENTE. 


this country. He was an accomplished artist, with a reper- 
tory of over sixty operas, and was particularly famous for 
his rendering of the part of the toreador in “Carmen.” 
His last appearance on the operatic stage was at the Grand 
Opera House, in this city. For the last ten years he had 
devoted himself to teaching and concert singing. 

Del Puente was born in Naples, descending from the 
Spanish Del Puentes, and inheriting the title Marquis de 
Murcia. At an early age his voice attracted attention, and 
he was placed under Guercia and Scafato for its develop- 
ment. He interrupted his training to join Garibaldi’s army. 
His operatic début was made at Jassi, in Wallachia, with 
Campanini as the tenor. In his time he sang in all the 
opera houses in Europe and before all the courts, and was 
associated with Strakosch and Mapleson in their presenta- 
tions of grand opera led by Nilsson, Patti, Gerster and 
other famous cantatrices. 


Ferdinand Dewey. 

M. Ferdinand Dewey, late director of the piano depart- 
ment of Temple College, Philadelphia, died on the 14th inst. 
at Beverly, Mass., after a long and painful illness, and was 
buried the 17th at North Montpelier, Vt. The following is 


The Hild 





Entertainers 
CONCERT COMPANY. 


a tribute from Wm. H. Sherwood, who had known him for 
a great many years: 

“Mr. Ferdinand Dewey’ was a generous, whole souled 
man, who commanded the respect, confidence and sympa- 
thy of all who knew him. He was one of my first pupils in 
Boston. When he came to me he could play with bravoura, 
but had a stiff hand and lacked legato and delicacy of 
touch. With an indomitable will he determined to over- 
come these defects, and succeeded with remarkable results, 
developing the ability to play with a beautiful legato at- 
tained by few. 

“As a composer he was decidediy original, and has writ- 
ten a number of beautiful piano pieces. “The Night Has a 
Thousand Eyes” is on the repertory of several of the best 
pianists. He has also written a very attractive mazurka, 
which I have played in concert, and his Heroic Polonaise 
(Samson and Delilah) is played with great success by the 
well known pianist, Edward B. Perry. Born in Vermont, 
Mr. Dewey went to Boston when about twenty years of 
age, and spent the greater part of his life there; the climate 
being too severe for his increasing malady, he spent two 
winters in El] Paso, Tex., where his health improved. He 
then accepted the position as director of the piano de- 
partment at Temple College, Philadelphia, Pa., which posi- 
tion he held up to the time of his fatal illness. He was my 
trusted and valued friend and first assistant for several 
seasons at the Chautauqua, New York, Summer School. 
He has done credit and honor to the cause of music, and 
his kindly, cheerful nature and generous spirit will long be 
remembered. 

“WittraM H. SHERwoop.’ 
Curcaco, May 19, 1900. 


Sir George Grove. 
Special Cable Dispatch to The Sun 


Lonpon, May 28.—Sir George Grove, the well-known writer on 
music, died to-day. He was born August 13, 1820, and was the author 
of a number of musical and other works 

Sir George Grove, the editor of the well-known “Dic- 
tionary of Music and Musicians,” was born August 13, 
1820, at Clapham, near London, and was by profession a 
civil engineer. In 1850 he became secretary of the Society 
of Arts, and, after the close of the Hyde Park Exhibition, 
organized the Crystal Palace Company, of which he be- 
came secretary in 1852 and a director in 1873. At the same 
time he was editor of Macmillan’s Magazine, and edited 
from 1879 to 1889 the “Dictionary of Music and Musi- 
cians,” to which he contributed some valuable articles, as, 
for instance, the one on Schubert. 

In 1882 he was appointed director of the Royal College 
of Music, and received the honor of Knighthood. He also 
contributed to Dr. Smith’s “Dictionary of the Bible,” and 
twice visited Palestine. He was active in organizing the 
Palestine Exploration Fund. In 1878 he visited America 
in company with the late Dean Stanley, whose literary re- 
mains he published. In compiling the Musical Dictionary 
he called to his assistance the most famous musical writers 
of all nations. The work is in four volumes, with a sup- 
plement, in which there are numerous corrections and ad- 
ditions to the original edition. 


Becker’s Lecture-Musicale. 


USTAV L. BECKER’S lecture-musicales for the 
present season are almost at an end. The program 
‘given last Saturday morning at his home, 1 West 104th 
street, was the last but one until the fall. It was the sec- 
ond of two musicales on the subject “Rondos and Va- 
riations,” designed especially for Mr. Becker's pupils 
who are teachers. 





A meeting of the Pittsburg Tuesday Musical Club was 
held on April 24. Mrs. Magee, president, presided. Those 
who took part were Miss McNally, Mrs. Edwin Miller, 
Mrs. Slack, Miss Quay, Mrs. McKennan, Miss Kurtz, 
Mrs. John Liggett, Jr., Miss Steinert, Miss Guiler, Mrs. 
Vida McCullough McClure, Miss Groff, Miss Tindle and 
Miss Hine. Two choral numbers were sung, “The Night 
Has a Thousand Eyes” (Enery) and “Jack and Jill” (Cal- 
dicott-Ford.) Among the composers interpreted were 
Rogers, Chaminade, Scarlatti, Grieg, Minetti, Chopin, 
Bach, Mendelssohn and Rubinstein. 








Mme. AMELIE HIL9. 


THEOBALD WENDLING, Bass. 








— Address Mme. HILD, 
THOMAS HENDERSON. 


AMELIE HILD, Musical Directress. 
THOMAS HENDERSON, Tenor. 
GERTRUDE RUHLMAN, Contralto. 


A. MARGARET WAGNER, Violiniste. 


233 Bast 18th St,, New York. THEOBALD WENDLING A. MARGARET WAGNER. 
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D. H. BALDWIN & GO. 


sho PIANDS. 


Valley Gem 
Hamilton Organs. 


CINCINNATI, 
INDIANAPOLIS, 
LOUISVILLE, 
CHICAGO. 


CATALOGUES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION, —-nsssm. 





STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, 
134TH STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





OPULAR 





IANOS. 


PEASE PIANO CO. 


Factories: West 43d Street. 


Qllice and Salesrooms ; 109 West 42d Street, 
MEW YORK. 





FA YMNOLIA 


Displaces the Reed Organ. 


(SAME SIZE). 
CHURCH ORGAN PIPES ONLY. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


Pianoforte Makers, Boston, Mass. 
Distributers for North and South America. 


Pianos tor Export 


Manufacturers can se- 
cure export connections 
by addressing 

| “EXPORTER,” care MUSICAL COURIER, 








Germany. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


: Berlin am Flottwellstrasse 1 
ress: Musikwolff, Berlin. 


German 
Cable A 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bechstein 
Hall, Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the lead- 
ing artists, viz.: Joachim, d’ Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carrefio, Mlle. Kleeberg, 
Mlle. Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetz, the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager 
of the American tours of Josef Hofmann, 
Eugen d’Albert and Pablo de Sarasate. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogue. 


D. M. LEVETT, 
Season 1898-1899 and 1899-1900 with the 
STERN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 

BERLIN. 


| Mrs. CLARA PFEIFER, 


Teacher, with diploma, and ag cultured, 
| having the highest yay > or her Pension, is 
now at Werderstrasse 32 where she owns 
an elegant house, with large yo She will re 
ceive young ladies for board and Gapesetegs we 
| come to Dresden for study. The purest Germas 

may be learned. Members of the young ladies’ 
families are wel . eferences exchanged. 








VARETTE STEPANOFF, 


Berlin, Charlottenburg, Germany. 
Bismarck Strasse, yaa. 


Mapame ELSE MATHIS, 


Pianiste and Teacher, 
29 Bailow Strasse, Berlin 


First-class family Pension. Highly recommenéd- 








ed. efin and comfortable home. Chaperosage 
by a cultivated English lady, with | experience 
eheoed and a thorough knowledge of Aé 


h 
dress Miss G. FORD. 


MOLLY VON KOTZEBUE. 
OLD ITALIAN METHOD. 


Director of the Dresden 
School of Singing, WALPURGIS STR., 20'. 
Also Professor of Singing in the Dresden 
Conservatory. 
Apply WALPURGIS STR., 201. 


Werderstr. 9, Dresden. 








CONSERVATORY OF FIUSIC AND OPERA ACADETIIY 


KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 
Berlin, W. (Germany), Steglitzerstrasse 19. 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. Xaver Scharwenka, Dr. H. Goldschmidt. 


PRINCIPAL TEACHERS OF THE OPERA ACADEMY: 
(study of parts); Julius Lieban, Mrs. Gally Dehnicke (acting). 
Principal teachers of the Conservanery : C. Ansor, Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. 

rial and Royal Court Pianist W. Berger, W. W. Lei 
ic, Gruenber 


singer Franz Betz. 
Xaver Scharwenka, Im 
Miss Elisabeth Jeppe 
cello); Granicke (organ); 
‘ecal aad Masico-Dramat 
Prospectus gratis. 


jano); Z 


- . oldschmidt, 


Dr. Goldschmidt, Dr. Alfieri, Dr. Kleefeld 
Artistic Adviser; Royal Chamber- 


pholz, M. Mayer-Mahr, 
Mrs. Scharwenka-Stresow (violin); Van Lier 
{ise Lina Beck (singing). FRAU ROSA SUCHER, 


a iy cepitention. 4to6 Pp. mM. 





The Stern Conservatory of Music, 


FOUNDED isso 


22° Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. 
Royal Protessor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director 


CONSERVATORY : Development in al! branches of music. 
ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL (comprisi 


oom lete Training fer the Stage. 


nstruments). SEMINARY: S 
MENTARY PIANO AND VIOLIN gcHOOL 
Princi 
; B. B. Taubert. PIAN Koch, 


Ernest Jedliczka, A. oy 
Guenther Preuden' ictor Hollaender, 
Kempner, Frau Julie Moeller, Wiadysiaw 
‘eta Ass ae = Reieher, 
—— Nickin: 

= Pecaits. ORG Gkix Otte D 





Prospectuses may > yay keh warough -4 2 d-4 


ial training for teachers 


Pohi, Sermann 
D; M. Levett. SINGING Pres Pref 


’ Seidemann Heineman 
Felix Ebri. VIOLIN—Pref, Oustay 
Dienel Roe oe Director, et 

25 Marks ($30 


OPERATIC anp DRAMATIC SCHOOL: 
all sele and all orches- 


CHORUS SCHOOL. a. 


i Teachers: HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Prot. Ludwig Bussier, Hans Nans Oltaner, + lems 
O—Emma x Dreyschock, Anton ey Ernest Hutcheson, Prof. 
Heinr. Pfitzner, Gustav 


Prof, B. EB. Taubert, 
Selma Nicklass- 

2. Wi ty - AND 
, Bernhard 
LLO—Aateona ~ ee HARP. HARMONIUM— 


te 500 Marks 2 *(s120) Anaually 
Pupils received at amy time.’ Consulta- 


ry. 
ours frem 11 4. M. to 1 FP. M. 


the student, 


REFERENCE: 


A. B. CHASE 


IANOS. 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 
For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 


the conservatory, the concert. 


Factory at NORWALK, OHIO 


The Editor-in-Chief of THz Musicat Courizr. 





THE NEW CHICAGO BORE. ¢ 


The Greatest Tone and Easiest Blowing Instru- 
ment produced at the present age. 


ef Honor 





Sele Agent fer 
BESSON & CO., 7 London, Celebrated Proto- 


S, Beat uments i and FR. entatiwe fer 
ent, Corres, apres 

BOFFET ” Feris (Evette & fier), World 

i Reed Instruments. 

EO RIUTERSHAUSEN, Berlin, Boehm System 

Flutes and Piccolos. 

Modern Stradivarius Violins, Violas and ‘Cellos. 


Assortment of Double Bass. 
nas L MAYER, Vienna, Conservatory Reeds for 
i Reed Instruments. 
Principal Importer of Genuine Italian Strings. 


CARL FISCHER, 6 and 8 





Manufactured for Soloists’ Uses. 
Reliable Band Instruments are the 


Covered TY 
he lowest 


»y instruments in the market, at ¢ 


c FISCHER’ "S Guitars, Mandolins and Banjes ave 
known for their excellent qualities and low — 
ARTIST BOWS. Extensive assortment by ts 
best aera ere 
MOHREN’S Solo Violin Rosin. 
MATERIAL FOR VIOLIN MAKERS ané hee 
dreds of other Specialties, at Wmotmsaae aa8 


Rerart. 
d granted 


” mek entirely satisfactory. 
MUSIC PUBLISHER AND IMPORTER. 
asic and Books. "All known pubhehers of Oar 


many, Austria, Engiend. France, Italy, 
&c., are represent Largest cep heuse 
Orchestra and Mili Band Music. 


Catalogues of music for every instrument 
combination supplied upon application. 

“Tux Merzowome,” a monthly, published i 
interest of the musical profession. Subs 
tion, $1.00 per annum; ro cents each copy. 
Contains each month a list of prises which aw 
given away gratis. 


Fourth Ave., NEW YORK. 


licited Bech 





ane 





Hazelton 


Brothers 


PIANOS. 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York 





Concert and Theatrical Direction: 


JOSEPH SMITH, 


8 Via Rondinelll P. 


FLORENCE, ITALY. 


Operatic Eng managed and negotiated 
oaeniee Supervision of Concert Tease ta Italy. 
d with leading Impr i in Italy, 
and for Paris, Londen and New York. 


P., 








Italy. 


Madame ELISA FIASCHI, 


(Pupil of Mme. Larpi,) 
@raduate with Diploma of the Conservatery of Miles. 


Specialty im Veice Building and the Ceorresties of 
Nature! and Acquired Defects. 
ELEGANCE OF STYLE. ARTISTIC [NTERFRETATION. 
Repertory in Italian, French, German, English. 
FLORENCE: . 18 Vie Garibaldi. 


 GHEV. CH. LOVATI See, 


for twenty-five years Musical Director in 
eatres of Europe with renowned >> 





SIGNOR ORESTE BIMBONI, 


ertory and Stage Prectice. Many Sealy of Rep- 
y Oe ee ie Peal, Gente’ Hosokn, Cored, 
Sealchi, Melba, Navalen 
18 Viale del Campo di Marte, 


Flerence, Italy. 


MASSIMO CIAPINI, 


Principal baritone in some of the most important 
In America with Patti and Gerster. 
Vocal Instruction—Operatic Perfection. 


Stage Practice. 
Care of Musical Courier 
5 Via Rondinelli, Florence, Italy. 








principal t 
and the most fattering autographs frem 
Verdi. Thomas, Massenct, and Ponchielli, 
assisted by Madame de Lespinasse Lovati from the 
Paris Conservatory, pupil of Madame Viardet 


Garcia. Perfection in the art of singing, study of 
repert and stage postion. _Zeenee. Goman sad 
Italian Via TORIN 
RIN {Oo MILAN: “ITALY. 
will be without extra 
by Pupils Theatrical Agency Lovati & Marini, 


which Chev. Ch. Lovati Cazzulani is proprietor. 


FLORENCE, ITALY.—Board in private Italian 
inogwee ch nity for constant practice in the 


day, all included 
on Elvis Andreini, s Via 
fimelli 


&c.) 
bse floor), Florence. _ 


MILAN. 


Theatrical Agency Fano. 


IL MONDO ARTISTICO.” 


The mest esteemed agency in Italy. 
The fearaa! mest widely circulated. 





Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


(EsTaBLisHep 1867,) 


Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 





A Thorough Musical Education after the Methods of Foremost European Consarvatories. 





BRANCHES TAUGHT. 
Voice ncelo, F Pipe Organ, Cabinet 
Geese, Ve es bang a Cornet and other 


in Schools 





in "Checce alk the Stage 





Students from the city and vicinity, as well as 
those from abroad, can enter at any time during 
the Scmoot Year axp Sumurn Team. 
 Comsern ladies Rat a —-  ° a home in the 

mservatory uildi where ey = 
their ctudies under the’ supervision of th > Direst 
ress. For catalogues, address 

Mise CLARA BAUR, 
Feurth and Lawrence Streets, 
Oinoinneti, Ohée. 
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STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


wYEINWAY & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


WEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 











CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 18 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS. 
St. Pauli, Neuve Rosen Strasse No. 20-24 HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 


Piazo Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





EVERETT 
PIANOS. 


GRAND. UPRIGHT. 


Unlimited Guaranty. 


EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUPACTURERS, 





Factory : Albany, Wareham and Malden Sts., BOSTON. 





WAREROOMS : 


NEW YORK, 141-143 Fifth Avenac. CINCINNATI, Fourth and Elm Streets. 
CHICAGO, 200-206 Wabash Avcnuc. 








fC TMBALE* 


CHICAGO, 


IL.L.», 


U. S. A. 





KNABE 


BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON, 
NEW YORK. 





THE CBRLEBRATED 


Heads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 


Are at present 
the Most 


Popular and 


SOHMER & CO.., 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 


SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 





vose 


 Samamnoes appeal to the most critical musical taste. and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 
Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Resvonsive Touch. 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for explanatory literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


160 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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